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Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly : — 

You are assembled at a time when the Nation has donned its emblems of be- 
reavement, by reason of the death of the Vice-President of the United States. Our 
' offices are draped, and the flag of our capital is at half-mast, in honor of the mem- 

ory of Thomas A. Hendricks. . As upon the Atlantic shore, so here, upon the great 
land-locked sea of the Northwfest, the loyal American heart beats with patriotic 
and reverential sorrow at the sudden demise of that distinguished leader and states- 
man, who held the second place in the gift of the people. 

Saluting you as the legislative body of the Territory, convened in pursuance of 
law, it becomes my duty to communicate to you the condition and comparative ad- 
vancement of the Territory, and to suggest such considerations as may tend to 
promote the public welfare. 

Looking back over the two years which have elapsed since the meeting of the 
preceding Assembly, we note much for which to be thankful to the God of Na- 
tions. In this short space of time our population has added forty per cent, to its 
V numbers ; railway building has nearly kept pace with the increase in population ; 
our financial condition has improved ; the acreage of wheat is vastly greater ; and 
the 3deld per acre of this crop the present year is unparalleled in the world. 

The most valuable veins of coal yet worked have been reached by railway, and 
^ the output of coal is rapidly increasing. 

^, Important discoveries of iron and other ores have recently been made. Stock- 
raising, dairying, fruit culture and hop-farming have all been successfully con- 
-ducted. 

Numerous manufacturing enterprises have been started ; our great mills are send- 
ing cargoes of lumber to distant foreign ports ; and commerce now lands the tea of 
China upon our shores for transportation by rail to the Atlantic States. 

POPUI^ATION. 

The census returns of the Territory are notoriously incomplete and cannot be 
taken as a true and sufficient exhibit of the actual population. For example a 
communication signed by all the officers of Lincoln county claims that a correct 
census would increase the reported population of that county fully forty per cent. 
The law is manifestly imperfect because there is no penalty attached to non-com- 
pliance therewith. The census returns made by the Territory in 1883, show the 
total population at that time to have been 92,508. The returns of the census taken 
"by the county assessors in the spring of 1885, show the census then to have been 
129,438, an increase during the two years of 36,930. 

The Territorial Auditor writes me as follows: "Had the census been properly^ 
taken, under an adequate law, the population for 1885 would have certainly been 
shown to be above 175,000.'* 

In corroboration of the Auditor's opinion, it should be stated that the election 
tables of 1884 show a total vote of 41,842, of which 8468 are females, leaving a total 
male vote of 33,474. By the census of 1880, (before the law enfranchising women 
was passed) it was established that the ratio of population to the voter was 4 7-10 
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(four and seven-tenths). This would give us a population as expressed by the vote 
of 1884, of 157,356 at that time. And inasmuch as a constant stream of immigra- 
tion has been pouring into the Territory for one year since that vote was taken^ 
there is a strong probability that our present population actually amounts to 175,000 
persons. 

FINANCES. 

The rate of taxation for Territorial purposes is 2)4 (two and one-half) mills on 
the dollar, and the total cash revenue derived from tax on property for the twenty- 
one months ending June 30, 1885, is 1181,450.58; and total disbursements during 
the same period amount to 1137,166.44, leaving a net excess of receipts over ex- 
penditures of $44,284.44, to which may be added the cash in the treasury on Sept. 
30, 1883, leaving on June 30, 1885, a cash balance in the treasury of $72,597. 27, ex- 
clusive of the sum of I5803.82, collected under a special tax levied for building a 
new Territorial penitentiary. 

This exhibit of the financial condition of the Territory is certainly very gratify- 
ing, and indicates its assured prosperity. 

Ten years ago the Territory was $22,000 in debt, and paying a heavy rate of inter- 
est thereon. The revenues were then insufiicient to meet current expenses and 
accumulating interest, and the rate of taxation at that time was four mills on the 
dollar. Since 1879 there has been no indebtedness. Liberal appropriations have 
been made for humane objects, and the proper administration of the laws. 

Taking into consideration the amount of Territorial funds still in the hands of 
collectors, and the semi-annual installment of taxes reported from railroad com- 
panies and not yet paid over, the Territory may now be said to stand free from any 
financial obligation, and with an available surplus of nearly |ioo,ooo at its com- 
mand. 

The total assessed valuation of property in the Territory for the year 1884, was 
$50,508,484 ; and for the year 1885 it was $50,484,437. The decrease is caused by 
the shrinkage in property valuations, and by the non-listing and non-assessment of 
railroad property within the Territory. As for example, in the two counties of 
King and Thurston alone, there is a decrease, because of the above reasons, of 
about $5,000,000, in property valuations. 

The reason that railroad property was not assessed is because of the Territorial 
law passed in 1883, providing that railroad companies should be taxed on their gross 
earnings. 

The Territorial Auditor estimates that were the total property in the Territory, (in- 
cluding railroads), listed at its true cash value, it would at a low estimate amount 
$115,000,000. 

Our financial affairs are so clear and simple that you will not have difficulty in 
deciding upon a rate of taxation for the years 1886 and 1887. 

It is believed that with the natural and inevitable growth of the Territory in 
wealth, the amount of assessed valuation of property (excluding railroads) during 
these years will, at a low estimate, equal if not exceed $60,000,000. Therefore, if 
you continue the present rate of 2)4 mills you will have a gross revenue of $150,000. 

By the present law the railroads pay a tax of two per cent, upon their gross earn- 
ings. If these gross earnings amount to $3,750,000 per annum, (as estimated by 
the Auditor), the total revenue from this source will reach $75,000 ; one-third of 
which would inure to the Territory at large ; thus making its total gross earnings 
$175,000 per annum for the next two years. 

Certain allowances and abatements must be deducted from this sum, on account 
of delinquent taxes, county treasurers' commissions, and the cost bills in cases of 
conviction for capital offenses. But, it is thought that the probable cash receipts 
for the next two years, under the present system of taxation, will approximate the 
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sum of |290,<xo; thus showing an increase of about |i09,ooo over the receipts of 
the last two years. 

To meet the current expenses of the Territorial Government, (including an 
amount considered necessary toward the construction of new buildings for the in- 
sane) the following estimates for the ensuing two years are submitted for your 
consideration: 

For Hospital for the Insane ! | 70,000 

For Transportation of the Insane 15,000 

For Territorial Convicts 50,000 

For Prosecuting Attorneys 15,000 

For' Auditor and Treasurer 7,5oo 

For Printing and Advertising 5,000 

For Superintendent of Public Instruction 2,000 

For Board of Education 600 

For Library and Librarian 1,400 

For Incidental Expenses 3,000 

For Miscellaneous Appropriations 10,000 

For Territorial University 3,000 

For New Asylum Buildings for Insane 100,000 

Total 1282,500 

PENITENTIARY. 

The Legislative Assembly of 1883 passed a law which provided that *'for the 
years 1884 and 1885 there shall be levied, assessed and collected upon all taxable 
property of the Territory of Washington, one-quarter of one mill, to be used in 
constructing a Territorial penitentiary . " The fund thus being raised has no rela- 
tion to the foregoing estimates. Jt is expected that the aggregate receipts from this 
tax levy, when fully collected and paid in, will amount to the sum of |20,ooo ; 
458503.83 has' been already received by the Territorial Treasurer. Some provision 
should be made by law for the investment of this fund, in a manner to secure the 
interest therefrom, without impairing the principal. ' Further legislation is neces- 
sary if this sum is to be increased to an amount sufficiently large to pay for the 
construction of a prison adequate to present and future requirements. Pursuant to 
law, three commissioners were appointed by my predecessor, to select a suitable 
place to locate a penitentiary, and to report on the second day of the session of this 
body. 

The penitentiary at Seatco is private property, and the convicts have been guarded 
and maintained on what is known as the ** Contract System." The contractors re- 
ceive from the Territory, as compensation, the sum of seventy cents per diem for 
-each prisoner confined in this prison. The present contract expires by limitation 
on the first day of July, 1886 ; but it is subject to renewal by the Governor and the 
prison contractors, unless otherwise provided by law. The annual report of tjie 
warden contains the following memoranda : 

Number of convicts in penitentiary, July i, 1884 71 

Number of convicts discharged from July i, 1884, to July i, 1885 .31 

Number of escapes from July i, 1884, to July i, 1885 4 

Number who have died from July i, 1884, to July i, 1885 i 

Number received from July i, 1884, to July i, 1885 29 

Number in confinement July i, 1885 64 

PARDONS — ATTORNEV-GENERAI<. 

Although many applications for the pardon of convicts have been received, I 
have thus far granted none whatever, except the rebate for uniform good conduct, 
■which was recommended by joint resolution of the Legislative Assembly, approved 
December i, 1881. 
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In this connection I desire to call your attention to the recommendation of the 
Auditor, that the oflGice of Attorney-General be created. I concur in his view and 
would suggest as an additional reason therefor, the necessity of thoroughly exam- 
ining all applications for pardon, and the reasons adduced in support thereof. I 
would also suggest that an Advisory Board of Pardons be created, to which all ap- 
peals for executive clemency may be referred, with directions to investigate and 
report the opinion of its members thereon to the Governor, for his final action in 
the case. Should the office of Attorney-General be created, the Attorney-General, 
the Auditor and the Treasurer of the Territory, (all purely Territorial officers), 
might be made ex-officio members of the Advisory Board of Pardons; without 
compensation other than their regular salary. The principal labor of investigation 
could be made to fall upon the Attorney-General, who should be a man learned in 
the law. 

The great aim of penal law is evidently the protection of society. The power of 
pardon is also bestowed by law for wise and beneficent purposes ; but around its 
exercise should be thrown such safeguards in the methods of executive practice, as 
to not impair the efficiency of the courts, nor lessen the fear of exemplary punish- 
ment in the minds of evil-doers. 

Undoubtedly an economic administration of the financial interests of the Terri- 
tory would be greatly promoted byja law creating the office of Attorney-General. 

EDUCATION. 

Settlers in this Territory should be assured of the brilliant future that awaits the 
school system of the future State of Washington. 

In this Territory the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in every township are 
reserved for school land by the Government. This heritage will aggregate over 
2,000,000 acres, which at the low estimate of I2.50 per acre, would amount to 
$4,500,000. A large portion of these lands, being valuable for timber or agricul- 
tural purposes, and in close proximity to towns or settlements, is at the present 
time worth f 10 per acre. 

By law, the interest on the principal of all moneys accruing to the Territory, 
from the sale of lands which have been or may hereafter be given by the Congress 
of the United States for school purposes, is to be applied in support of the public 
schools. This is indeed an ample endowment for the future; but it does not help 
us at present. 

The people of the Territory take a just pride in their public school system, and 
support the same by a suitable rate of taxation, levied by the County Commission- 
ers of each county. In addition to this the fines arising for breaches of certain 
laws are applied in support of the public schools. 

The Board of Directors of any district may, when in their judgment it is advisa- 
ble, submit to the qualified school electors of the district, the question whether or 
not a special school tax shall be raised to furnish additional school facilities for such 
district. ' 

Under the provisions of the law last referred to many of the towns are supplied 
with large and expensive school buildings, constructed upon the latest modem 
plans for convenience and health of the pupils. 

The laws provide for a Board of Education (to be appointed by the Governor) 
who prescribe rules for the general government of the public schools, grant Terri- 
torial certificates and diplomas and adopt a uniform series of text-books through- 
out the Territory. 

Each county has its Superintendent of Common Schools, and over all is the 
Territorial Superintendent, who has general supervision of public instruction. 

I append his condensed Report of Statistics of Public Schools for the year ended 
June 30, 1885: 
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Amount raised for sc^hool purposes 1273,962 S6 

Amount paid for teachers* wages 194,787 29 

Amount paid for rent of school rooms i>o77 85 

Amount paid for repair of school houses ii|ii4 70 

Amount paid for school furniture 11,818 09 

Amount paid for fuel and other expenses 21,513 50 

Amount paid for school house sites 2,562 73 

Amount paid for buildings 35*889 65 

Total amount paid for school purposes during the year $287,029 33 

Amount of sdiool funds to credit of Territory at close of year $ 70,023 40 

MISCKW^ANEOUS. 

Number of children enrolled in public schools during the year. 26,497 

Number of children enjK>lled in private schools 1,836 

Number of children in Territory not attending school 8,923 

Total nimiber of children 37,256 

Average daily attendance 17,504 

Number teachers employed during the year 1,040 

Number teachers employed holding first grade certificates 258 

Numbes teachers employed holding second grade certificates 453 

Average number of months public school has been taught 4 3-5 

Number of school houses built during year 102 

Number of teachers* institutes held in Territory during the year 18 

Estimated value of school houses and grounds in Territory. $470,328 50 

Estimated value of school furniture $48,148 62 

Estimated value of school apparatus $5,486 67 

Average salary paid male teachers per month $45 38 

Average salary paid female teachers per month $37 o© 

Number of school districts in Territory 858 

Number of school houses in Territory 723 

Number of houses having school during the year ' 744 

Number of graded schools in the Territory 24 

Number of schools furnished with Unabridged Dictionary 96 

In 1883 there were 15 graded schools in the Territory. Now, as will be noted, 
there are 24; and I believe that many of our graded schools will compare favorably 
with those of the larger cities on the Atlantic Coast. The growth of schools dur- 
ing the past two years has been rapid and healthful; as appears by the formation 
of 267 new school districts, the building of 189 school houses, and the raising of 
$644,642.00 by voluntary tax upon the people of the Territory, for school purposes 
during that short space of time. 

The present school law seems adapted to our needs. A few minor changes are 
suggested in the report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, which meet 
my approval. Especially do I concur in his suggestion that the law be so amended 
as to require a Normal Institute for each judicial district, to be presided over by the 
member of the Territorial Board of Education from the district 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF I^EARNING. 

There are 24 private institutions of learning, consisting of colleges, seminaries, 
academies and other institutions of the higher order; at which there are in attend- 
ance 1836 pupils, under the instruction of 91 professors and teachers. 

TERRITORIAI, UNIVERSITY. 

This institution, located at Seattle, is the only one of a higher grade supported 
by annual appropriations from the Territorial treasury. Its curriculum of studies, 
while not fully up to the standard of the best Eastern colleges, is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to embrace nearly all of the branches of general knowledge. The 
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University buildings, embracing the main building, and the buildings far quarters 
of faculty and students, are beautifully situated on a ten acre tract in the center of 
a thriving city, and afford accommodations for a large number of students. 

The University Library contains over twenty-five hundred volumes, with maps, 
charts, etc., well selected and adapted to the purpose of the school. A large supply 
of scientific, philosophical and chemical apparatus has been purchased to illustrate 
the sciences. A cabinet, containing over five thousand natural specimens, has 
been secured, and constitutes an important adjunct in teaching the natural sciences. 

The government of the University is vested in a Board of Regents, appointed bi- 
ennially by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the L/Cgislative Council. 
This Board, consisting of five members, has a general supervisory control over all 
affairs pertaining to the institution, and appoints the President of the University 
and the different faculties. 

There are three departments in the University, each of them under the immedi- 
ate charge of its faculty. 

The Department of Art, Science and Literature has a faculty of ten regular pro- 
fessors and instructors. The courses of instruction in this department are four, 
namely, the classical, scientific, normal and commercial. A preparatory school is 
also maintained to fit students for either of the collegiate courses. A training 
school for the benefit of students in the normal courses has also been established 
in connection with the University. 

During the last year, two hundred and nineteen students were in attendance in 
this department. Special instruction is also provided in music, painting and kin- 
dred arts. 

The Department of Law is of recent creation. It has eight professors and one 
stated instructor in its faculty. The members of this faculty are ranked among the 
most eminent and able men of the legal profession in the Territory; most of whom 
give their services gratuitously. 

The Territory is an attractive field for the legal profession and there is no reason 
to doubt the success of this school. 

The Department of Medicine: — The same remarks apply to the School of Medi- 
cine, also recently established. The learned gentlemen composing the faculty 
have taken hold in earnest and propose to make the course of instruction as thor- 
ough as possible. Nine hospitals in Seattle furnish good opportunities for clinical 
instruction. 

The laudable and intelligent public spirit so prevalent in this Territory will un- 
doubtedly insure for the University continued growth and efficiency. 

We have now the advantageous begi;^ning of a real University. Let not local 
rivalries and petty antagonisms blind us to the great importance of conserving this 
institution, and of building it up, in due proportion to the growth and development 
of the Territory. 

DEAF MUTES, THE BI<IND AND THE FEEBI<E-MINDED YOUTH. 

I have a list of 17 deaf mutes, 4 blind and 7 feeble-minded youth, all residents of 
this Territory, and of school age. Three of the deaf mutes were in the Oregon school 
for a half term last year; and the Superintendent of that school has sent me a bill 
for their board and tuition, claiming the same under an Act of the Legislative As- 
sembly of Washington Territory, approved December i, 1881. 

It is the conceded province and office of the Commonwealth to help educate and 
care for those of its youth who are thus afflicted. I therefore recommend that you 
consider the relative expediency of starting a suitable institution in the Territory 
for the future care and education of all these classes, rather than continue the pol- 
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icy of sending a few of them to schools already organized in certain states in our 
vicinity. 

It is believed by those who have been engaged in schools for such defective youth, 
that a small institution of the kind can now be advantageously and economically 
-established in the Territory. 

HOSPlTAI< FOR THE INSANE. 

The Hospital for the Insane is healthfully and conveniently located at Fort 
Steilacoom. This post having been abandoned as a garrison by the United States, 
the buildings and land were transferred to the Territory at a nominal price, for the 
purpose of an insane asylun^. It was first occupied for this purpose in 1871. The 
garrison buildings have been converted into wards as fast as the increasing number 
•of patients required, until now all the buildings are occupied; and improvements 
and extensions have, from time to time, been made. One hundred acres of land, 
in addition to that secured from the Government, have been purchased in order to 
secure water privileges, making the total five hundred and eighty-three acres. The 
number of patients under care and treatment July I, 1885, was 164. The average 
daily attendance for the term commencing August 16, 1883, and ended June 30, 
1885, was 142 patients; and the total net expense of this hospital to the Territory 
for the same term has been $49,626.16, or at the rate of I3.61 per patient per week. 
During the last year of the term, deducting cost of improvements, the cost was re- 
duced to I3 per patient per week; which is believed to be a very favorable showing, 
when we t^e into consideration the liberality, humanity and carefulness of the 
management. 

The counties bear the expense of proceedings for commitment and of return of 
the indigent after discharge; and the Territory pays the cost of taking patients to 
the hospital and caring for them while there. The traveling fees of Sheriffs, and 
often of additional guards, in attendance upon the insane on their journeys to the 
hospital, form no inconsiderable item of expense to the Territory, and I would in- 
vite attention to the suggestions of the Auditor in his report, in regard to the 
•changes necessary to be made in the law, to prevent abuses which have sprung up 
within his knowledge, as stated. 

I concur in the recommendations of the Board of Trustees and Superintendent 
as to the propriety of adopting a statute similar to that of Wisconsin, concerning 
the manner of the commitment of insane. I also approve of their estimate of 
170,000 as the amount necessary to be appropriated for current expenses of the bi- 
ennial term ending June 30, 1887. 

The question of appropriating |ioo,ooo for construction of a new asylum is one 
•of great magnitude. It is an admitted fact that present accommodations are far 
below the proper standard, and, that if not already, they soon will be, insufficient 
in capacity. Building can be economically commenced; and philanthropy calls 
loudly for the improvements. I would suggest that each member of this L/Cgisla- 
tive Assembly personally visit and inspect the Hospital for the Insane at an early 
date, and determine for himself the present necessity of a new, durable structure, 
•to be built upon the best sanatory plan. 

THE MILITIA. 

Since the month of March, 1884, six companies of militia have been organized 
■and mustered into the service of the Territory; and the force consists at present of 
16 commissioned officers and 301 non-commissioned officers and privates. They 
.are armed with the Springfield breech-loading rifle, 50 calibre, with metallic car- 
tridges and with equipments of the latest pattern used in the U. S. regular service. 
The location of these companies are as follows: 2 at Seattle, i at Tacoma, i at 
Ol3rmpia, i at Walla Walla and one at Goldendale. There are four other companies 
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enrolled ready to be organized. The Adjutant General of the Territory is energetic 
in endeavoring*to perfect the military organization. At considerable personsd ex- 
pense he instituted a camp of instruction near Olympia, in the month of August, 
which was productive of improvement in dr^l, discipline and esprit de corps. 

It is important'that the Territory have an efficient military organization for the 
preservation of order in certain emergencies, when disturbances of the peace may 
be beyond the control of the civil authorities. The mere fact of the eacistence of a 
loyal, obedient, disciplined force, at a scene of portended disturbance, may serve 
in a time of excitement to allay undue apprehensions, and even to prevent out- 
break, riot and bloodshed. 

The element of reliability is all important on such occasions; and no amount of 
genteel display or holiday finish can make up for the lack of it. 

The first duty of a soldier is obedience to law and to his authorized commanders. 
During the past few weeks we have seen the need of an organized military force 
in our midst As our commonwealth matures and puts forth her claim of fitness 
for Statehood and self-government, she must show her power to maintain the law 
and to preserve order. 

The United States Government cannot be expected to interfere, with its military 
arm, except in case of extreme necessity. It has announced its policy in this re- 
spect. Hence it will act only under circumstances of an aggravated character; and 
its decisions may come too late to avert trouble. Therefore we should lose no time 
in preparing to meet all such emergencies without calling upon the general Gov- 
ernment for assistance. The militia law under which we are now organizing was- 
passed in 1863, and it is not well suited to our present requirements. 

A new law should be devised, which may be framed with reference to economy^ 
and yet provide for the formation of an eflFective force, well-drilled and well-armed,, 
with an allowance for pay when actually engaged in camp of instruction or in ac- 
tive service; and there should be a provision similar to that contained in the old 
law, providing for more generally cedling out those subject to military duty in case- 
of extraordinary emergency. 

REPORTS OF TERRlTORIAI< OFFICERS. 

I herewith hand you the reports of the Auditor, the Treasurer, the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, the Regents of the University, the Trustees of the Hos- 
pital for the Insane, the Coal Inspector, the Pilot Commissioners, the Adjutant 
General, the Quartermaster General, the Territorial Warden and the Librarian; all 
of which, I trust, will receive the personal examination of each of you. 

I notice that some disbursements by the Treasurer have been made without the' 
authority of the Auditor's warrant. The Treasurer informs me that in this respect 
he has conformed to the practice of former years. I would respectfully advise you 
to enact that all moneys be disbursed by warrant and not otherwise. 

Complaints have been made to me that the people have been grossly defrauded, 
of their just rights by worthless insurance companies; and it seems proper that a 
law should be enacted to protect insurers from imposition. This can to some extent 
be done by requiring statements to be filed in the office of the Territorial Auditor,, 
showing the amount of capital stock, the assets and liabilities of each company, . 
and such other information as may be required. If such statements are properly 
verified and published in the report of the Auditor, they may do much to correct; 
the evil complained of. A reasonable tax should be imposed on the companies as^ 
compensation for office work and publication. 

BOARD OF EQUAWZATION. 

The Act of Congress to establish the Territorial Government of Washington 
enacts that *'all taxes shall be equal and uniform, and no distinctions shall be 
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made in the assessments between different kinds of property, but the assessment, 
shall be according to the value of the property." At the present time, the com> 
missioners of the various counties appear to be the sole authority to regulate 
assessments, and there are great discrepancies in the rates of the different counties. 
It has been found necessary in many of the older States to establish Boards of ~ 
Equalization, so that the tax-payers may all pay their just proportion of the taxes. 
I would therefore recommend that a Board be created to equalize assessments in 
this Territory. At the present time there are two assessment districts. In tlie first . 
one the assessment is required to be made between the first Monday in April, and 
the first Monday in July. In the second one the assessment is to be made two 
months earlier, namely: Bet^iYeen the first Monday in February and the first Mon> 
day in May. I would suggest that in order to strictly comply with the law of Con- 
gress, all assessments in the Territory should be made during the same period of ' 
time; inasmuch as the values of property are subject to fluctuation and lial^le to be 
changed, if distinction be made as to the time of appraisement. 

This whole subject of assessment, including the method of levying taxes upon 
railroad property, merits your most carefid consideration. 

TKRRITORIAI, I^IBRARY. 

The law in regard to the Library seems to be suflGiciently rigorous in respect ta 
the improper abstracting of books and returning them when found; but for some- 
reason I find many of the sets mutilated and many copies missing. I do not charge 
the fault upon the present librarian or any other particular person; but as at present 
conducted, it seems to me, this institution is not creditable to the Territory. If it 
is worth while to pay a librarian four hundred dollars a year for* services, it is cer- 
tainly proper to provide a more efficient method for storing and caring for valuable 
law books, that we are constantly receiving free of charge, except occasionally for 
freight, and to purchase from time to time, important works of reference for the 
general student. It is not necessary to purchase miscellaneous books, such as 
would be required for a circulating library; but there are certain standard works in 
the various branches of the arts and sciences, and of history and law, which are 
usually too rare and expensive to be purchased by the ordinary student and are 
seldom to be found except in great public libraries. By proper care and at a small 
expense, the foundations can be laid for a valuable repository, such as will be ex- 
ceedingly useful to the people of the commonwealth. 

A carefully prepared catalogue of the books should be published biennially, and 
an inventory should be taken and receipt passed whenever a new librarian is- 
inducted to office. No person should be allowed to take books from the library 
without the personal knowledge and attendance of the librarian at the time, and 
unless receipt for the same has been given. I particularly recommend that author- 
ity be given to the Executive or to the Judge of the Court for the Second District, 
to discharge the librarian at any time, if he does not satisfactorily perform his- 
duties. 

BOARD OF HEALTH. 

Although the people of the Territory have hitherto been comparatively free from 
epidemic and infectious diseases, yet, in view of the late scourge of small-pox in 
Canada, and of apprehensions that cholera may visit America during the next sea- 
son, I would respectfully suggest the creation of a Board of Health, with powers 
and duties similar to those of like boards as constituted in most of the States of 
the Union. 

DISEASES OP ANIMAI^. 

In many of the States and Territories live stock is afflicted with various diseases;., 
the most prominent of which is pleuro-pneunomia, which attacks the cattle in great. 
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numbers. In consequence of shipment of cattle to the grazing lands of the west, 
for the purposes of breeding and herding, these diseases have become introduced 
into the western territories. 

Thus far, we have happily been exempt from this infliction; but for the purpose 
of guarding against the introduction or dissemination of diseases of cattle and 
horses, I would recommend suitable legislation. Inasmuch as the office of Veter- 
inarian exists in several of the Territories, I would recommend the creation of that 
office in this Territory. 

At the request of the officers of the Stockmen's National Conventions recently 
held at Chicago and St. Louis, I appointed representatives from the Territory to at- 
tend them. Dr. W. W. Day, of Dayton, accepted the appointment and presumably 
has attended, with benefit to the Territory; but I have not received his report. 

BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 

For many years it has been customary for most of the Western States and Terri- 
tories to have Boards of Immigration. To this, the State of Kansas largely attrib- 
utes her rapid growth in population. The neighboring States of Oregon and 
California have of late been greatly benefited by similar organizations. Our Terri- 
tory is possessed of such a diversity in climate, soil, productions and resources, that 
in order to properly enlist the attention of the immigrant, and to save him un- 
necessary expense, we should not only provide suitable printed matter, but should 
see to its distribution; and in order to prevent the fear of deception, the informa-. 
tion given should be well authenticated. At the expense of a few thousand dollars, 
the Territory can eventually be benefited to the extent of millions, by the intro- 
duction of capital for its development. I therefore recommend the creation of a 
Board of Immigration, with carefully defined powers; and I would suggest that the 
Librarian of the Territory might act as Secretary of such Board; and in such case 
the salary of the Librarian might properly be increased. 

ANNUAI, REPORT TO THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

It has become the established usage of the Interior Department to request each 
•year that the Governor of the Territory forward to Washington by the first day of 
November, a report of the development and resources of the Territory for the pre- 
ceding year ended June 30th, together with any recommendations he may make for 
presentation to Congress. These reports are published by the general government 
and many of the copies are usually obtained by the Governor and others for distribu- 
tion in answer to inquiries by intending immigrants and capitalists. When properly 
prepared, the official character of such reports gives them reliability and value, and 
occasions a constant call for them. Ten thousand pamphlet copies of the report 
of this Territory with accompanying maps, were circulated last year, principally 
from the Executive Office. 

It has been extremely difficult to obtain data from which to make up these re- 
ports; and for the purpose of facilitating their preparation in the future, I earnestly 
recommend that a law be passed making it the duty of each County Assessor to 
forward to the Territorial Auditor to be tabulated and delivered to the Executive, 
on or before the first day of October of each year, a full return of the necessary 
statistics; comprising complete reports of the acreage, value and distinctive charac- 
ter of all lands listable; of the farm-producing and stock-raising interests, in kind, 
number and values; of the commercial, manufacturing, mining, lumbering and 
fishing interests embraced within the county, in all their varied details as far as 
practicable. Uniform schedules would conduce much to the regularity and useful- 
ness of these returns. The compensation of the Assessor should be adjusted to the 
work performed, and a full compliance with the law be required. 
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THE EXPOSITION AT NEW ORLEANS. 

I have appointed Mr. Ezra Meeker, Commissioner for the Territory at the North, 
Central and South American Exposition at New Orleans. He is well fitted for this 
position by his pioneering residence here, his persistent energy, and his acquaint- 
ance with our resources and productions. He will make a display of such products 
as are readily obtainable, including sugar made from beets raised in this Territory. 

The sum of two thousand dollars has been appropriated by the managers of the 
Exposition for the use of the Territorial Commissioner. Mr. Meeker will undoubt- 
edly make a good use of this small sum, and will ask for an appropriation from the 
Territory as soon as he ascertains how much money can be judiciously used. Ex- 
hibitions of our products are necessary in order to attract thoughtful attention and 
satisfy the sceptical. In the words of the adage, "seeing is believing." 

CI^AIMS AGAINST THE XWITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 

Under the Act of Congress approved June 27, 1882, the duly authorized agent of 
the Territory of Washington has authority to file with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
abstracts of accounts, accompanied with proper vouchers and evidences, to estab- 
lish claims for moneys alleged to have been expended, and indebtedness Alleged to 
have been assumed by the Territory in organizing, arming, etc., etc., to repel in- 
vasions and Indian hostilities during the years 1877 and 1878. By consulting the 
statutes and corresponding with Ex-Governor Ferry, under whose administration 
the expenses were incurred, I have ascertained that a large number of the claims 
above referred to are still unsettled; and I have had applications by well-accredited 
persons in Washington, who desire to undertake the collection of the cls^ms upon 
a moderate commission. I therefore recommend the passage of a law authorizing 
the Executive to appoint an agent in Washington for the prosecution and collection 
of these claims; the services and expenses of such agent to be without cost to the 
Territory, except the pajrment of five per cent, commission upon amounts collected 
and transmitted to the Territorial Treasury. 

APPORTIONMENT. 

It is well known that certain counties of the Territory have been more favored^ 
than others with a rapid increase in population. Whether we consider the vote at 
the last Territorial election, or the returns of the last census, it is evident that a 
new apportionment is necessary in order to accord to each county its just repre- 
sentation and relative share of influence in the two bodies of this Assembly. I 
doubt not that a rearrangement of the basis of representation and of the districts 
to correspond therewith will receive your attention in due time. 

I,AW AND ORDER. 

Stirring events connected with the Anti-Chinese agitation have recently attracted 
the attention of almost the entire world to a portion of our Territory, and have in- 
duced the general government to take vigorous measures for the preservation or 
order, and of respect for its treaty obligations. 

It is to be regretted that the Legislative Assembly was not in session at the "time 
referred to, so as to afford counsel and co-operation to the Executive. If desirable, 
I will, at a future time, lay before your honorable body a full statement of the ac- 
tion taken and the reasons thereof. Happily, at the present time the excitement 
has entirely passed away, and there is every indication of the continued preserva- 
tion of peace and order. As legislators and citizens, we all recognize the necessity 
of correcting public evils in a lawful manner, and of building up that wholesome- 
state of public sentiment, which discourages all appeals to illegal force or intimida- 
tion, and inculcates obedience to sovereign law, the "State's collected will." 
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MEMORIAI^ TO CONGRESS. 

It is regarded as right and proper for the Legislative Assembly to memorialize 

< Congress upon certain subjects over which the Territory has no legislative control, 

*or which are regarded as beyond its recognized sphere of action, but which relate 

> -in an important sense to its welfare and advancement. Among the subjects suita- 

lb\t for memorial I would briefly suggest the following for your consideration: 

First — ^That the Government grant suitable appropriations for the improvement 

'Of the Columbia River, Gray's Harbor, the Skagit and other rivers emptying into 

Puget Sound, and to connect Lakes Washington and Union with Puget Sound by 

canals. Some considerations rendering such action desirable are hereinafter stated. 

Second. — ^That the Government appropriate money to sink artesian wells for irri- 
gating purposes, in certain localities in the eastern part of this Territory. 

Third. — ^That the tariflF on coal be rigorously maintained at seventy-five cents per 
ton, for the protection of American coal in the Northwest. Our important coal 
interests would receive a fatal blow by the removal of the present duty. 

Fourth.-rr-^thot the number of members of the Territorial Assembly be doubled, 
thereby affording fuller representation to the people in all sections of the Territory, 
^he pay of the members should also be increased. 

Fifth. — ^That the number of Judges of the Supreme Court be increased to five, 
iind all the judicial districts be re-arranged accordingly. 

Overwork of the judges, inconvenience to attorneys, delays and consequent 
losses to suitors, particularly in districts west of the Cascades, and the embarrass- 
ment of business in the Supreme Court (under the present excellent law in regard 
to qualification and quorum of judges), all seem to suggest the creation of a new 
-district. This may properly include Clarke, Klickitat, Skamania and the river 
counties in the southwest part of the Territory. 

Sixth. — ^That the Chinese Restriction Act be so amended, and that negotiations 
be entered upon, to obtain such modifications in the treaties between the United 
States and China, as to protect the American working men from extended competi- 
tion with Chinese cheap labor; which now threatens to retard the settlement of the 
* Territory by a desirable class of immigrants, to interfere with that tranquility 
which is the aim and object of all good government, and to lower the dignity and 
prosperity of labor itself. 

Seventh. — ^That an Act be passed by Congress authorizing the speedy admission 
of Washington into the Union of States. 

For the purpose of giving you information on various subjects relating to the re- 
isources and development of the Territory, I herewith submit cppious extracts from 
the annual report recently made by me to the Government at Washington, append- 
ing the same and making them a part of this message. 

Gentlemen, I have thus given jyou a brief account of the principal institutions 
and interests of the Territory. You are entering upon a session that will, I trust, 
be full of useful labors. 

Many of 'our laws relating to both civil and criminal matters need revision. I 
feel sure that you bring to the task ability, integrity, and experience. 

It is especially important that your enactments be laid before the Executive in 
due season for his consideration, so that there be no indecent hastej near the close 
of the session. You will find me desirous to co-operate with you most heartily in 
all that tends to promote justice and to build up and advance our Territory to the 
very firont rank. Each of you will have to meet his record at the great tribunals of 
public opinion, of your individual conscience and of Almighty God. 

My ardent wish is that the session may be harmonious and fruitful of good to our 
■entire people, and that, at its close, you may be welcomed home by your approving 
oonstituents. WATSON C. SQUIRE. 



GOVERNORS REPORT. 



ExacDTivK Office \ 

Olympia, Wash., November i, 1885. / 

Sir:— Despite many drawbacks, the year has been one of substantial advancement. 

Although speculation has been temporarily checked, the entries of public land 
less numerous, and the influx of immigrants less rapid, yet the important basilar 
industries of the country, such as wheat-raising east of the mountains, and lumber- 
ing and coal mining on the western coast, have moved forward with increased mo- 
mentum, so that the aggregate production has far surpassed that of any former yeai 
in the history of the iSritory. 

The new population, which, on its first arrival, hived in the populous cities, has 
largely betdceu itself to the country to engage in production. 

An immensely increased acreage of wheat has been tilled and an unparalleled 
■crop h^ been realized. Immense new lumber mills have been constructed, and the 
forest has been penetrated with iron tramways for procuring timber. 

The most valuable veins of coal yet worked have been reached by railway, and 
their prodnction has been shipped m great quantities to the seaboard. 

Iron ore, found in abundance, and of the first quahty, has been carefully tested, 
JtaA arrangements are being made to bring it to tide-water. 

Many miles of railway hare been built by the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company, running into the wheat-fields of Eastern Washington, and the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Companv has been almost constantly at work on its Cascade di- 
vision, which now lacks less than 80 miles of grading to complete this most impor- 
tant connection between the two great sections of the Territory divided by the 

Stock-raising, dairying, and fniit culture have progressed under the most favora- 
ble circamstancee of soil, climate and good markets. The crop of hops has been 
great and excellent. 

Commercially our importance is being better understood in the East since the re- 
-cent dispatch of train-loads of Chinese tea from Puget Sound across the continent 
to New York in the short period of eight days and four hours. 

While the work of building up and improving the towns and cities has been per- 
■ceptibly slackened, thus creating less demand than heretofore for the labor of a 
.certain class of artisans, yet, witti rare exceptious, a good feeling and healthy busi- 
ness tone, relative to our resources and development, pervade the community, 
imparting confidence in the immediate future. 

TBRRIIORIAI, CENSUS. 

I append detailed statements of census returns and comparative tables of popula- 
tion and property valuation in the several counties in the Territon', and I would 
'Call attention to the great disproportion between the numbers of the two seses, 
there being 56 per cenL more males than females. 

Comparative Table Fopulation\of Washington Territory. 
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^attment Showing Comparative Aggregate Property Valuations and Tax Letfies 
(Increase and Decrease) in the Soferal Counties as Repotted for the Years 
1884 and i88s. 
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6,794.727 

759.920 

3.499,914 

2,077.706 



$50,484,447 






I 77,976 

70.098 

160,044 



344.490 



106,012 

187,615 

441,546 

22.082 



30,644 



21,362 
25,708 
20,406 



621,613 



85.563 

957,827 

20,566 

51,186 

61,051 

75,384 

310 7*22 

132,164 



437,932 

151,098 

26.230 

763.388 



$ 5,152,502 



■••••••■•■•••••••« 



t 13,881 
*a25,196 



20,072 
'8^299,660 



437,031 
""s,'43i 



1,073 740 
3,414 



$ 5,176,549 
$ 24,047 



For the benefit of the intending immigrant and tourist, I venture to reproduce 
the brief geographical sketch contained in my last report: 

Washington Territory is bounded on the north by British Columbia, on the east by Idaho, on 
the south by Oregon, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean; or, according to the notes from the 
Surveyor General's office, as follows . Beginning at the mouth of the Columbia River, near the 
one hundred and twenty-fourth degree, west longitude ; thence up the middle channel of the 
Columbia to the intersection of the forty-sixth degree of north latitude ; theuce along said forty- 
sixthparallel to the middle channel of the Snake River ; thence down said river to the mouth of 
the Clearwater River; thence north along the one hundred and seventeenth degree, west longi- 
tude to the forty-ninth degree of north latitude ; thence west along the forty-ninth parallel to 
the main channel of Canal de Haro, west of one hundred and twenty*third degree west longi- 
tude ; thence southerly and easterly along the middle channel of Canal de Haro and the straits 
of Juan de Fuca to the Pacific Ocean ; thence along the eastern shore of the Pacitic to the place 
of beginning; thus comprising an area of 69,994 square miles, of which 8114 are water, leaving 
66,880 square miles of land surfoce ; of which it is estimated that about 20,000,000 acres are in tim- 
bJBr-lands, 5.000,000 acres rich alluvial bottom lauds, and 10,000,000 acres are prairies and plains. 
The Cascade Range of mountains extends across the entire Territorv, aorth to south, dividing the 
Territory into two sections (of which the easternmost i^ much the larger) and renders oirect 
communication between the two sections in the middle and northern portions of the Territory 
impracticable, except during the summer season, when the Snoqualmie and other mountain passes 
are frequently traveled by herdsmen driving their cattle to the Sound. Ordinarv communicatiou 
is carried on by way of the Columbia River, and the railway in Oregon, which follows its southern 
bank. This dimcultv of communication will be overcome as soon as the Cascade branch of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad is completed. 

The fertile cereal-producing prairie lands and plains are situated in the eastern part, and nearly 
all the rich, alluvial bottom-lands are In the western part of the Territory. 

The scenery of the Cascade Range is indescribably grand, affording views of such colossal peaks 
as Mount Baker, Moimt Rainier (Indian, Takhoma), Mount Saint Uelen's and Mount Adams. An- 
other beautiful range of mountains of lesser height, called the Olympic, lies along the coast 
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betwedn Puget Sound and the PafCific, affording a delightful prospect from the Sound and its vi- 
cinity. 

The picturesque attraotlons of this country, with its i^acier-covered mountains, its waterfalls, 
its majestic winding rivers, with their precipitous blunb, its mighty expanse ot inland island- 
dotted sea, its deep, broad, forest-bordered lakes, certainly fUmish a new and interesting field for 
the tourist and the artist. 

The great Columbia River, rising in the vast water-shed just north of the eastern part of the 
Territory, receives the copious waters of Clarke's Fork, flowing fresh from the Rockies* through 
Lake Pend d'Oreille, then the Okanagon and other considerable streams, making its great bend 
to the westward, and thence flowing southeasterly, is joined by its great affluents, the Yakima 
and Snake Rivers, thus traversing tne entire eastern section refen-ed to ; then flows along the 
southern border of the Territory, receiving the Lewis and Cowlitz Rivers west of the Cascade 
Range, and empties into the Pacific Ocean. It affords great facilities for commercial traffic, and 
abounds in delicious fish. 

Just north of the mouth of the Columbia River is Shoalwater Bay, which has a good entrance 
from the ocean and is full of shoals and fiats. The latter are covered with oysters, thousands of 
baskets of which are annually shipped to various cities of the Pacific Coast. Herring, codfish, 
halibut and sturgeon also there abound. 

Twenty-five miles farthernorth is (Jrajr's Harbor, having an excellent entrance from the ocean, 
bordered with extensive and valuable forests of fir and cedar, receiving the Chehalls River from 
the east, and the Huutulup, Wlshkah and Hoquiam Rivers from the north, which drain great 
fertile valleys. 

It is desirable that improvements be made by the general government in Gray's 
Harbor, so as to allow the easy and safe passage of vessels of heavy draught from 
the Pacific Ocean to the mouths of the Wishkah and ChehaHs Rivers. 

lyarge mills have been built and new industries are springing into existence on 
these waters, that can be largely benefited at . a comparatively small expense, and 
the people in this vicinity have lately prepared a petition to Congress soliciting 
these improvements. 

PUGET SOUND. 

Puget Sound is a great deep inland sea, extending nearly 20® square miles from 
the ocean, having a surface of about 2000 square miles, and a shore line of about 
1594 miles, indented with numerous bays, hart)ors, and inlets, each with its peculiar 
name, and contains numerous islan(& inhabited by farmers, lumbermen, herds- 
men and those engaged in quarrying lime and builmng stone. 

Admiral Charles Wilkes has described this pride of Washington Territory as 
follows: 

Nothing can surpass the beauty of these waters and their safety. Not a shoal exists within the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Bay, or Hood's Canal that can in any way interrupt their navi- 
gation by a seventy-four gun ship. I venture nothing in saying that there is no country in the 
world that possesses waters equal to these ; they cover an area of about 2.000 square miles ; the 
shores of all its inlets and bays are remarkably bold, so much so that a ship's side would strike 
the shore before her keel would touch the ground. 

The country by which these waters are surrounded is remarkably salubrious, and affbrds every 
advantage for the accommodation of a vast commercial and military marine, with convenience 
for docks, and a great many sites for towns and cities, at all times well supplied with water, and 
capable of being well provided with everything by the surrounding country, which is well adapted 
for agriculture. 

The Straits of Juan de Fuca are 95 miles in length and have an average width of 11 miles. At 
the entrance (8 miles in width) no danger exists, and it may be safely navigated throughout. ' 

No part of the world affords finer Inlands, sounds, or a greater number of harbors than are found 
within the Straits of Juan de Fuca, capable of receiving the largest class of vessels and without a 
danger in them that is not visible. From the rise and fall of the tide (18 feet), every facility is af- 
forded for the erection of works for a great maritime nation. 

The country also affords as many sites for water power as any other. 

On this Sound are already situated thriving towns and cities, bidding for the 
commerce of the world. 

On the eastern part of the Sound, near the city of Seattle, are situated two im- 
portant fresh water lakes of great depth and beauty, and bordered by great forests 
and rich deposits of coal. Lake Union, the smaller of these, having an area of six 
square miles, six miles shore line, and an average depth of 75 feet, is one and a 
quarter miles distant from the Sound, and is connected with it by a small stream 
entering Salmon Bay. The eastern shore of Lake Union is separated from Lake 
Washington by a low isthmus 1660 feet wide. Lake Washington has an area of 60 
square miles, 75 miles of shore line, and an average depth of 200 feet, with numer- 
ous landlocked harbors. This lake is connected by a slough, navigable for small 
steamers, with Samamish Lake (nine miles long), and drains a country rich in nat- 
ural resources. 

During the year covered by this report a company has been formed, and the work 
fairly commenced, to construct a ship-canal connecting Lake Washingfton by v^ay 
of Lake Union with Puget Sound. If this ship-canal can be completed, it will, 
among otiier advantages, afford the finest known facilities for building and repair- 
ing sea-going ships of the greatest capacity in deep accessible fresh water, wnere 
the teredo can do no damage, and will enable the United States Government to es- 
tablish a great navy-yard on the Pacific Coast under the most favorable circum- 
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stances. I believe the Government could well afford to aid the completion of this 
canal by suitable legislation, such as is called for by those engaged in the work; 
and I understand that no appropriation is asked for except a donation of lands to 
be reclaimed on the borders of Lake Washington by draining the waters thereof to 
a lower level through the proposed canal. This can be easily accomplished, inas- 
much as the surface of Lake Washington is 1 1 feet higher than that of Lake Union*) 
and that of Lake Union is seven feet higher than the waters of the Sound at high 
tide. The Government could also properly reserve a suitable body of timber for 
naval purposes. 

The most important rivers emptying into Puget Sound are as follows: The Des 
Chutes, emptying into Budd's Inlet, at Olympia; notable for its fall and its water 
power ; the Puyallup, flowing through a nch valley, mainly devoted to hop culture, 
mto Commencement Bay, near Tacoma; the navigable Duwamish, with its tribu- 
taries, the White, Black and Cedar Rivers, fertilizing rich bottom lands, which 
enters Elliot Bay near Seattle; the navigable Snohomish, with its tributary, the 
Snoqualmie, which makes a sublime, perpendicular le$ip of 270 feet, celebrated as 
the Snoqualmie Falls; the Skagit, also navigable and fertile in its surroundings; 
the Swinomish, entering into Bellingham Bay; the Lummi, which has the Noot- 
sack for its tributary, and also enters into Bellingham Bay. Near the outlet of the 
latter stream are the reclaimed tide lands, remarkable for their immense crops of 
wheat, oats, and barley; the Skokomish is the largest stream emp^ng into that 
arm of Puget Sound called Hood's Canal. All these streams are serviceable for the 
shipment of logs to tide-water, except in instances where the debris from the forest 
has lodged and formed snags interrupting navigation. For this reason it is impor- 
tant that the Government should make ample provision by appropriation for clear- 
ing out these streams. The immense wealm of this country in its timber calls for 
the utmost consideration on the part of the Government in favoring shipments 
thereof to tide-water. 

THE CX)I*UMBIA RIVER. 

The Columbia River, the great river of the Northwest, belongs peculiarly to 
Washington Territory. From its mouth upward for a distance 320 miles it forms 
the southern boundary. From near this point for a distance of 137 miles directly 
to the eastward and 31 miles to the northward, its principal tributary, the Snake, 
flows through the Territory, a great navigable river. From the same point to the 
northward, the Columbia makes an extensive horseshoe bend into the northern con- 
flnes of the Territory, and then passes off into British Columbia, a river of mighty 
proportions the whole distance. Its navigability for boats of considerable draught 
is a perfectly feasible matter for a distance of more than 1000 miles from its mouth. 
Seven hundred and fifty-two miles of this portion of the river lies within or upon 
the boundaries of Washington Territory. Add to this the 168 navigable miles of 
the Snake River, and we have available for the solution of the cheap transportation 
problem of the Territory a length of '920 miles of navigable rivers, whose lyater 
discharge is so great as to make it an easy matter to secure navigation all the year 
round, except during a few weeks of ice during the winter. Excepting on the 
short flat section near the sea, the waters are so pure and free from sediment as to make 
navigation improvements a matter of all time. Once done, done forever. 

A glance at the map will show that the whole Territory is thus placed within easy 
reach of navigable water ways. 

The problem of cheap transportation lies at the very foundation of the prosperity 
of a people. It is, in fact, the most powerful fa<<tor of civilization. It has never 
been secured with precision except through the agency of free water-ways. 
Whether used or not, their existence has the nature of a guarantee. These con- 
siderations have made it the policy of governments to .interpose and furnish their 
peoples with them, at whatever cost. As a business proposition for the profit of 
individuals, money spent in improving a water-way to secure a route of free trans- 
portation thereon would be absurd. But for a government the affair is very differ- 
ent. Any direct returns upon its investment would be a bagatelle compared with 
the indirect. These latter are so great that the former can well be ignored, and no 
man has yet sounded the depth of expense to which a government may go in the 
•development of cheap transportation and still find it a paying investment. 

In its march to the sea the Columbia River encounters the lofty upheaval of the 
Cascade Mountains, and in the most marvelous manner effects the passage upon 
a line at right angles to their axis. Carving a mighty gash through the beds of 
lava, basalt and porphyry, it has developed extensive obstructions to navigation at 
the Dalles and the Cascades. But a horizontal line across a range of mountains 
that cuts off a great country from the sea is of necessity a line of strategic import- 
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ance to commerce, and hence the necessity that the nation should not delay in 
making this line a water transportation route, clear and free to all. 

From its mouth for a distance of loo miles straight away inland the Columbia 
furnishes a water-way that allows the ships of the world to ^et that much nearer to 
the products of the country. A few inland bars are met with on the way, which 
pan be removed at a very small cost; but at its mouth navigation is obstructed by 
the most remarkable of all ocean bars. Here, in a region comparatively free from 
violent storms, vessels, encounter colossal seas breaking in 80 feet of water. Here 
the mighty river has flung its bar into the jaws of the sea for a distance of seven 
miles, forming the last link in the chain which binds its waters. 

The various improvements now in hand or proposed by the general government 
are substantially as follows: 

MOUTH OF THE COI^TJMBIA RIVER. 

A jetty of brush and stone extending from Fort Stevens on the south side, along 
the crest of Clatsop Spit and westward toward the bar, a distance of four miles. 
Its estimated cost is $5,500,000. 

THE IvOWER COIyUMBIA. 

From the mouth to Portland, including a short reach on the Willamette River, 
the river is obstructed by a few bars of sand. The projected improvement of them 
consists in practically reducing the width of the nver at these points with struc- 
tures of wood, brush and stone. 

The estimated cost of this work is $354,000. 

THE CASCADES CANAI,. 

One hundred and forty-six miles above the mouth a great convulsion has flung 
a portion of the mountain on the north side into the river, extensively constricting 
its width, and creating the Cascades of the Columbia, which extend over a dis- 
tance of about four and a half miles. The project here is to build a canal with 
locks, the canal to be 3000 feet in length, to flank the Upper Cascades and to blast 
the remaining portion clear of obstructions, This latter portion of the work is 
completed with the most gratifying success, and about $1,250,000 more is required 
to complete the work. 

THE DAI,I,ES OF THE COIvUMBIA. 

One hundred and ninety-five miles above the river*s mouth occurs the most re- 
markable known river obstruction. The river, in carving a channel across a 
range of mountains, has finally reached a bed of hard black basalt, through which 
it has only succeeded in cutting a narrow gash about 250 feet in width. Its narrow- 
est place is 128 feet wide; through this narrow cut, the river, polarized and set upon 
edge, is obliged to flow. 

The velocities created by this constricticn are tremendous, and the damming of 
the waters causes a diffierence tetween high and low water of 87 feet. Over a 
considerable portion of ttis enormous height the river fluctuates annually. 

A few miles above, at Tumwater, the nver has a fall of 20 feet. It is proposed 
to overcome these obstructions by boat-railways, ^at a cost of $1,300,000, but no 
project has yet been adopted. 

THE UPPER COI^UMBIA. 

Above the Dalles on the Columbia the nature 'of all the obstructions has not 
been accurately defined, but in a general way they consist of rock obstructions in 
rapids. ^ M^ 

In view of the foregoing considerations I would most respectfully urge upon 
Congress the importance of making large appropriations for tiie speedy improve- 
ment of the Columbia River, with the view of eventually removing obstructions, 
so that it may be utilized for commerce, by the passage of vessels and boats from 
its mouth to its remotest navigable waters. 

RAII«ROAD9. 

The construction of railroads has steadily progressed. 

OREGON RAII^WAY AND NAVIGATION COMPANY. 

The Oregon Railway and Navigation Company operates 259.5 miles of railroad 
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whhin the Territorj, as follows: Main line, standard grange, 227.7 miles; sidingBi 
23.4 miles; nazrow gauge lines 6 miles; narrow gauge sidings, 2.4 miles. It is ex- 
tending its branches into the wheat regions of the eastern part of the T chiUmj ; 
has completed its branch from Colfax to Moscow, and is now building horn 
Starbuck to Pomeioy (Pataha branch). 

Mr. C. H. Prescott, manager of the Oregon Railway and Navi^tion Company, 
in answer to inqui^, informs me that his company expects to bnng out from the 
soatheastem part of Washington Territory alone, by its lines of transportation the 
present year, 250,000 tons of wheat, flour and barley. 

This road, byr its connection east through the Or^^n Short Line and UnioB 
Pacific Railroads, is doing much for the development of the Territory. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company now operates 455.9 mUes of railroad 
within the Territory. During the year it completed 62 miles — ^from a point 2$ 
nules west of Pasco Junction, on its main line, to North Yakima — ^which were ac- 
cepted by the President of the United States. 

Grading and bridging of the 37 additional miles, between North Yakima and 
Ellensburg, in Kittitas County, is finished, and it is expected that this part oT 
the line will be ready for operation in the latter part 01 January, 1886. On the 
west side of the Cascade Mountains the company put under construction 2^. 
miles of very difficult road from South Prairie to a point on Green River, whi<£ 
will be completed and ready for inspection by the Government by November i,. 
1885. By the beginning of the next calends^ year, then, there ¥rill remain un- 
finished of the Cascade branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad onlv 75 miles of 
road. And the people of the Territory begin to see near at hand the realization 
of their long-cherished hope of direct railroad connection between the western 
and eastern parts of the Territory. 

The influence of the opening of the Northern Pacific Railroad in the exten- 
sion of the commerce of the Territory is making itself felt to a constantly grow- 
ing extent. Many of the products of the Territory for which there was no outlet 
before the completion of the road, find a ready market in the Atlantic States 
and the Western States and Territories. There were shipped from the Territory 
over that road to eastern points, according to the reports of its officers,. 26,640 
head of cattle, 22,000 head of sheep, and 3000 head of horsey The prices ob- 
tained for this stock have been satisfactory, and serve as a stimulus to increased 
production and the introduction of better grades of animals. The very low 
ruling price for wheat, one of the staple products of the Territory, has borne 
hard upon the agricultural classes. In the regions remote from railroad com- 
munication, and even in some where such communication is at hand, the cost 
of production exceeded the price realized. But even there the people have not be- 
come discouraged; and the present harvest, which promises to be bountiful beyond 
precedent in any country, well justifies their faith. 

The Northern Pacific has established a wheat rate of forty cents per hundred 
from all points along its line in Washington Territory fo Duluth, on Lake Supe- 
rior, which rate enabled such of our people as could reach that line to dispose of 
their wheat at a profit. There were shipped from the Territory to Duluth and other 
eastern points 4161 tons of wheat and 1600 tons of other grain. The promise of 
the company to keep in force this low rate has largely stimulated production, and 
the shipment of grain overland to the east is expected to assume large proportions 
after the present crop shall have been harvested. Of other products there were 
shipped to eastern points 1783 tons of flour, 1700 tons of hops, 67 tons of green 
fruit, 10,019 tons of lumber, and 500 tons o£ wool. The shipment of coal from the 
coal fields drained by the Northern Pacific Railroad to tide-water, for home con- 
sumption, and for shipment to San Francisco and other Pacific coast points, 
amounted to nearly 200,000 tons for the past year. 

Immigration, while perhaps not equal to that of the preceding year, has coptin- 
ued in a steady stream. The Government entries within the limits of the grant to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company number 2401. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, according to published official reports, sold in Washington Terri- 
tory 75,574.38 acres to 756 purchasers. These sales were made, with hardly any 
exception, to actual settlers, who generally buy the company's lands on long terms 
of pa3anent. 

COI<UMBIA AND PUGET SOUND RAII^ROAD COMPANY. 

The Columbia and Puget Sound Railroad Company (narrow ^auge), a corporar 
tion auxiliary to the Oregon Improvement Company, now has in operation 44.6 
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miles of main line and 5.25 miles of sidings; the main line laid with steel rails; 
Toad-bed and superstructure constructed for standard gauge. The line from Seattle 
to Franklin, 33.6 miles, was completed January, 1885. Tlie branch from Renton 
to the Newcastle mines, 8 miles, has been operated for several years. This road 
hauled over 210,000 tons of freight during the last year, and now opens the most 
valuable coal field yet discovered in the Territory. 

7%^ Puget Sound Shore Railroad Company opjerates a standard gauge road from 
Seattle to Stuck Junction, 23.5 miles, in connection with the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, from Stuck Junction to Tacoma. This road opened for business October 25, 
1885, and affords a direct railway connection from Portland to Seattle through 
Tacoma. 

The Olympia and Chehalis Valley Railroad^ narrow gauge, about 15 miles in 
length, connects Olympia, on Puget Sound, with the Northern Pacific Railroad at 
Tenino. 

Counting the newly constructed road and that nearly completed, there are 
now in all 866 miles of railroad in the Territory, of which 804 miles are now oper- 
ated. 



No adequate showing can be made of the entire commerce of the Territory, for 
the reason that the surplus grain, wool, and salmon of the eastern and southern 
portion of the Territory have hitherto been principally shipped by the way of the 
Oregon custom house at Portland and Astoria, and no separate account has been 
taken of our productions, which, for the purpose of a full showing, would belong to 
the credit of this Territory. By careful computation it is ascertained that 250,000 
tons of wheat, flour, and barley, the surplus product of the present year in the 
southeastern portion of the Territory, are being shipped to Portland, Or., thence to 
be exported. 

Thousands of cattle are being driven or shipped by rail direct to the east without 
any custom house record being taken of their numbers and valiJte. Shipments of 
grrain for this season have been made by rail in the same direction, so that the ag- 
gregate exports of the Territory cannot be accurately computed. 

Tlie head office of the collection district for Puget Sound is at Port Townsend, in 
Jefferson county, and there vessels are constantly arriving and departing for ports 
m British Columbia, Mexico, Hawaiian Islands, Australia, Fiji Islands, China, 
Japan, South America, England, Ireland, Central America, and Peru, besides for 
all important points in California and Alaska; thus rendering it one of the most 
important seaports in the United States. 

There are 92 steam vessels, ranging in size from the 5-ton propeller to the steam- 
er of 1 100 tons, now registered at the office of the collection mstnct of Puget Sound, 
all of which are employed in the domestic freight and passenger tra^c of Puget 
Sound alone. There were 169 vessels, aggregating 47,657 tons, documented at Port 
Townsend for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885. Of this number, 89 were sailing 
vessels and 80 were steai]^ vessels. 

During the fiscal year 2130 vessels, aggregating 930,374 tons, were entered and 
cleared, of which 178 were coastwise and 1952 were foreign vessels. 

Add one-third for estimated tonnage of licensed vessels running to San Francisco 
and other coast ports, and we have the aggregate number of 2840 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 1,240,499 tons. The average monthly entrances and clearances for the 
year 1885 amounted to 227, of which 177 were foreign and 50 were coastwise. The 
proportion of American to foreign bottoms engaged in the foreign trade is 25 
American to i foreign. 

There were 14 new vessels built during the year ending June 30, 1885, of which 8 
were steam vessels, amounting to 675.27 tons, and 6 were sail vessels amounting to 
967.02 tons; making a total of 1642.29 tons. 

Total collections for fiscal year, |47»575-83. 

The falling off in collections for the fiscal year 1885 was caused by the reduction 
in tonnage <£ies on vessels entering from foreign ports;, the reduction in fees on 
steamboats inspected; and the abolishing of hospital dues and the general reduction 
of fees; all of which took effect since July i, 1884. 

As compared with the previous year, although the volume of business was much 
greater, the aggregate collections ^('ere less; an estimate on the business of the pre- 
ceding year showing a loss of $25,000 from these sources. 

As it appears from the data afforded me by the office of this collection district, 
the total value of exports for.foreip^ trade for the fiscal year 1885 is fo, 184,908, and 
the total value of exports, domestic and coastwise, for the same period is |7,ooo,ooo,. 
making a total of |io, 184,908. 
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Vessels entered and cleared during fiscal year ending June 30, 188^. 



Months. 



1884. 



July 

August 

September. 

October 

lioTember. 
December . 



1885. 



•JannaDr.. 
Febmary 
March . . . 

April 

May 

Jnne 



Total. 



Entered. 


No, 


Tom. 


84 


89,670 


108 


58,887 


94 


82.780 


108 


46,292 


86 


88,146 


81 


38,815 


77 


84,856 


65 


82,881 


68 


25,511 


93 


41,117 


108 


41,378 


108 


58,907 


1,065 


478,140 \ 



Cleared. 



No. 
93 
106 
97 
97 
84 
72 



82 
67 
73 
92 
102 
101 



1,065 



Tbiu. 
49,808 
46,694 
86,319 
36,214 
27,100 
24,664 



35,186 
27,910 
29,402 
40,488 
44,188 
54,766 



462,284 



RECAPITULA TION. 

ENTRANCES. 



Yessels. 


Entered at— 


In oai^o. 


In ballast. 


Total. 


American— 

From foreign 


Fort Colrille 


No. 


7b»M 


No, 

13 
185 
517 

87 

83 

9 


ToiM. 

8,497 

15,721 

240,247 

84,974 

25,891 
7,00U 


No. 

18 
205 
710 

92 

85 
10 


T(m». 
8,497 


Do 


Boche Harbor 


20 

193 

55 

2 

1 


2,200 
92,978 
54,815 

1,245 

568 


17,921 


Do 


Port Townsend 

.... do 


388,220 


JProm coastwiBe . . . 


89,289 


Forei^— 

From foreign 


.... do 


26,636 


from coastwise. . . 


.... do 


7,577 


Total for district 


271 


151,801 


794 


326,889 


1,065 


478,140 



CI.EARANCKS 



VeaseU. 


Cleared f rom— 


In cargo. 


In ballast. 


Total. 


JLmerican— 

To foreign 

Do Z.. 


Fort Colyille 


No. 

12 
137 
528 

75 

39 


Ttm%. 

8.228 

5,546 

235.280 

55,819 

80,522 

880.395 


No. 


2oru, 


• 12 

166 

768 

76 

48 


Tons. 
8,228 


Boche Harbor 

Port Townsend 

.... do 


29 
245 

1 

4 


4,745 

116,899 

30 

665 


10,291 


Do 


351,679 


To coastwise 


55,849 


.Foreign — 

To foreign 


, , , , (Jo 


31,187 








Total 


766 


279 


121,889 


1,065 


452,234 



Exports iw foreign vessels for the fiscal year 188^. 



. Months. 


Lumber. 


Laths. 


Pickets 


Spars 
No, 


Salmon. 


Total value 


1884. 
.July 


Feel. 
2,820,000 


No. 
223,000 


No. 


Value. 
$475 00 


$87,116 


Angnnt . . t 








.September 


2,587,000 

1,600,000 

1,710,000 

985,000 

3,068,000 
1,035,000 
1,981,000 
1,728,000 
2,027,000 
2,856,000 








1,400 00 


-29,756 00 


October 


81,000 

577,000 

10,000 

749,000 
50,000 


25,000 


75 


22,481 00 


November 




23,436 00 


December 


81,000 


4 


1,200 00 


11,388 00 


1885. 
UTanoary 


37,161 00 


February 






10,493 00 


March 








23,685 00 


April 


272,000 

300,000 

79,000 








19,079 00 


May 


45,000 
124,000 






27,009 00 


June . , . r , 




8,700 00 


35 061 00 






Total.... 


22,287,000 


2,841,000 


226,000 


79 


6,775 00 


276,555 00 



'Total value of exports for foreign trade for fiscal year 1885 

Total value of ex;poft^. domestic and coastwise, for fiscal year 1885 . 



$3,184,908 
. 7,000,000 
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The follo^dng is a complete list of tlie steamers belonging to the collection 
district of Puget Sound: 



Name. 



Addie 

Blakely 

Biz 

Colfax 

Celllo 

Cyrus Walker 

Daisy 

Dispatch 

Edith R 

Edna 

Eliza Anderson .. 

Favorite 

Favorite 

Gipsy 

Gazelle - 

Glide 

Golial^ 

Lottie 

Lucy 

Libby, J. B 

Lilly 

Messenger 

Mastick 

Montesano, 

Nellie 

North Pacific 

Otter 

Phantom 

Rose 

Politkofsky... 

Ruby 

George E. Starr... 

St. Patrick 

Success 

Swan 

Tacoma..... 

Virginia 

Yakima 

Zephyr 

Augusta 

Fannie 

Hornet 

Jessie 

Susy 

Hope 

Rip Van Winkle. 
James McNaught 

Welcome 

Idaho 

Cityof Quincy.... 
Emma Hay ward. 

Evangel 

Ellen 

Alki 

Seattle 

liOuise. 

Baby Mine 

Cora 

Evril 

Planter 

Merwin 

Washington 

Louise 

Lone Fisherman 

Willie 

Tillie 

Brick 

Port Susan 

Queen City 

Arrow 

Bav Center 

Bob Irving 

Bee 

W. F. Monroe 

Gov. Newell 

Gen. Garfield 

Favorite 

Argo 

Hunter 

Colby 

Pearl 



Where Built. 



Seattle 

Port Blakely 

Arcadia 

Seabeck 

Seattle 

San Francisco.. 

Seattle 

Port Madison.... 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Portland 

Portland 

Utsalady 

San Francisco... 

Portland 

Seattle 

New York 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Utsalady 

Seattle 

Olympia 

Port Discovery. 

Astoria 

Seattle 

San Francisco .. 

Portlatid 

Port Madison... 

Sitka 

Sitka 

Snohomish 

Seattle 

Waterford 

Utsalady 

Tacoma 

San Francisco... 
San Francisco... 

Port Gamble 

?^eattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Port Blakely .... 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Astoria 

Seattle 

Portland 

Portland 

Portland 

Portland 

Seattle 

Coupe ville 

Seattle 

Seattle 

San Francisco... 

Steilacoom 

San Francisco... 

Portland 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Vancouver 

Seabeck 

Seattle. 



Seattle , 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Elma 

Seattle 

Eagle Harbor... 

Seattle 

Portland 

Rainier 

Bay Center 

Astoria 

San Francisco. 

Seattle 

Seattle 



When 


Ton- 


Built. 


nage. 


1874 


• gi.oa 


1872 


175.01 


1881 


80.54: 


1865 


83.30 


1880 


82.62 


1864 


24.31 


1880 


97.81 


1876 


66.71 


1883 


67.84 


1883 


19.53 


1859 


197.40» 


18^ 


84.68 


1868 


269.45 


1868 


215.33 


1876 


156.5^ 


1«88 


78.54 


1849 


234.86: 


1883 


25.44 


1883 


32.06; 


1863 


163.19 


1881 


80.03 


1876 


121.95 


1869 


194.35. 


1882 


87.01 


18 6 


100.22- 


1871 


488.72 


1874 


12.^.71 


1869 


35.53 


1867 


45.85' 


1866 


255.44 


1867 


37.62 


1880 


472.66- 


1879 


91 .35 


1868 


13.14 


1868 


4.00 


1876 


239.51 




9 91 


1874 


173.54 


1871 


116154 


1881 


19.54 


1875 


4.40 


1881 


8.14 


1881 


11.93 


1879 


47.43 


J 882 


76.56 


1881 


36 56 


1882 


94.70 


874 
1881 


32656 


278.15 


1879 


145.40 


1878 


456.07 


1882 


149.00 


US81 


17.87 


1882 


45.32 


1882 


6.56 


188-2 


9.14 


1882 


4.00- 


1881 


4.00' 


1880) 


4.0O- 


1883. 


32.06 


1883 


166.04 


188L 


193.08 


1883 


129.77 


1883 


646- 


1883 


55.94 


1883 


16.76: 


1883 


9.77 


1883 


U.42: 


1883 


33.66. 


1883 


9.25 


1863 


31.32 


1883 


125.50 » 


1883 


6.98. 


1883 


99.81 


1883 


134.48. 


1881 


10.66 


1881 


5.10' 


1883 


935 


1883 


92.26. 


1883 


5.00* 


1S»4. 


34.ir 
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Name. 


Where Built. 


When 
Built. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Olympian. 


Wilmineton. Del 


1883 
1884 
1881 
1884 
18M 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1885 
18^6 
1885 


1,083.20 


Rl?Onk"nflr.r,-,,rT.., ...,., ,T ,, 


War Rkookum. 


67.37 


Rustler 


Meattle 


51.82 


Active 


Tacoma ; 


6.77 


C'tscade < 


Seattle 


59.31 


Tyee 


Port Ludlow 


158.17 


iJJlith 


Svthome 


5*i.l8 


8quak ; 


Lake Washington 


87.17 


Kootenai 


Little Dalles 


258. fi2 


lola f 


Bisr Skookum 


13.03 


Estella 


Tacoma 


ll.{)4 



mPI^RAI^ RH90VRCB8. 

COAI, PIEI^DS AND COAI, MINING IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Until more thorough explorations are made, co-extenaive with the Territory, it 
cannot with any degree of certainty be said that coal does not exist where as yet it 
has not been found. 

So far, the important coal fields have been found in Western Washington, and 
these chiefly in and near the Puget Sound basin. 

Beginning with the earliest discovery, and the first workings, are the coal mines 
of Bellingham Bay, near the north boundary of the Territory. These mines were 
profitably worked for many years, and until other coals of a better quality were 
found. Difficulties, too, in working made the cost of mining too great, and the 
work had to be abandoned. It is not at all probable that anySiing further will be 
done with the old openings at Sehome, but the field is not exhausted. 

There are other points on Bellingham Bay where mining of coal may, in no dis- 
tant future, be begun and carried on. Unless other veins than those now known 
to exist should be found, this particular field is not very extensive. 

South of Olympia, in the valley of the Skookum Chuck and the Chehalis, is an- 
other field, taken together, which may yet prove to be of some extent in that direc- 
tion. No very thorough explorations have yet ^ been made, either to ascertain its 
quality or extent. All the workinj^ that has yet been done is quite limited, but 
there are indications of such a quality of coal in part of this field as will ere long 
lead to its development. Concerning this field, Mr. R. Wingate states as follows: 

The coals found here are of the Lower Tertiary period, and one of the veins found is 13 feet in 
thickness, and another 7Vi feet thick. These yeins lie at an an^le of five degrees, have good roof 
and pavement, and can be easily and cheaply mined. From jjrospectings and openings made^ it 
is safe to say there is a very large area of country in this vicinity overlaid with these coals, which 
have been practically tested, and are of a somewhat better quality than ooals shipped from the 
Newcastle mines near Seattle. 

Hast of Seattle and of Lake Washington are what are known as the Seattle 
mines, which have been more thoroughly and extensively worked than any others. 
These are in operation to-day, are being successfully worked, with prospect, under 
proper management, of lon^ continuance. These veins run eastward into the Issa- 
qua Valley, and probably still farther. 

The Renton and Talbot coals, about six miles south of the Seattle mines, may be 
considered as a part of the Lake Washington coal field. The Renton Company is 
working the Talbot coal vein, from which they obtain an excellent article of lignite 
or brown coal. All the coals mentioned thus far belong to this class. They are 
properly to be termed lignitic. They are valuable both for steam and domestic 
purposes. 

Next in importance to these are the Puyallup coal fields, spreading in various 
directions along the Carbon river up the South Fork of the Puyallup, on Flett 
Creek, and South Prairie Creek. * ITie veins of coal seem to be quite numerous, 
differ widely in their character; most of them are bituminous; a few semi-bitumi- 
nous, or between lignite and bituminous. 

The coals of this re^on, where the veins are clean, are superior in quality to the 
coals previously mentioned. Most of these are coking coals, give out, generallv^. 
more heat, and contain a larger per cent of carbon. They can be used not only 
for steam and domestic purposes, but for gas, for forge coal, and for coke. Some 
of these will be found valuable in the smelting of iron, if not in its natural state, 
in its conversion into coke, of which a superior article can be produced from some 
of these veins. 

There are three distinct collieries in this region, one at Wilkeson, on Flett Creek,., 
the second at Carboifado, on Carbon river, and the third on South Prairie Creeks. 
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At the latter place the vein is thinner than at the other places, but is more regular 
in its strike and cleaner than the generality of the Puyalfup veins. Its present pro- 
duction is 200 tons per day. 

There are quite a number of veins at and about Wilkeson, but the ^eater num- 
ber are manifest on Carbon river. The production of the Carbon Hill mines has 
reached 1000 tons per day, and may perhaps be considered the largest of the mines 
now worked, although the difference of output between this and the Seattle or 
Newcastle mine is not very great. One drawback to much of this field is the broken 
nature of the country, which has dislocated the veins and places them at various 
^angles, both in strike and pitch, in some instances the pitch being nearly vertical. 
But the coal is valuable, and methods will be adopted by which me most of these 
veins will be worked. 

The latest discovered and probably the most valuable coal field is that known as 
the Cedar or Green River. This lies to the east and south of Lake Washington, 
.and is doubtless a continuance, in some measure at least, of the most easterly veins 
found on the Puyallup. The coals are of the same c[uality; bituminous; mostly 
<clean. The face of the country, especially on Cedar River, is more level, the veins 
lie at less acute angles, and can for the most part be cheaply worked. 

On Green River the country is more broken, and very similar to what is found 
.around Wilkeson and Carbonado. This field is believed to be quite extensive, and 
there are in some portions of it thin anthracite veins of coal. 

A few miles from Renton, on Cedar River, is the McCallister vein or mine, on 
^which work has recently been commenced, and it gives promise of being an excel- 
lent coal. It seems to be rather intermediate between lignite and bituminous in its 
■quality, as it really is in its position. 

Nor must we overlook the coal discoveries on the Skagit River, which, though 
not extensive as yet, still form a link in the chain that reaches from Bellingham 
Bay on the north to Chehalis Valley on the south, separated in some degree from 
•each other, so far as the surface ^ves any indication. Some of them seem to be 
separate and distinct basins, differing materially in strike and pitch. But when we 
reach the more eastern veins, lying in the foot-hills of the cfascade Range, there 
are evidences of continuity which may yet prove these to be a long line of rich 
bituminous veins, from the valley of tie Chehalis, through the Skookum Chuck, 
•crossing the valleys of the Puyallup, the Green, the Ce(&r, the Snoqualmie, and 
the Skagit, to near the northern boundary of the Territory. 

Whilst there is much, very muchy yet to be* learned in regard to the mineral re- 
sources of this Territory, and as to the extent of its coal measures, there is never- 
theless sufficient known at the present time to justify the claim which has been 
made that "Washington Territory is the Pennsylvania of the Pacific coast/' 

The following data have been carefully gleaned concerning the mines which have 
thus far been commercially operated: 

NEWCASTI^E. 

Shipments for Five Years Ending June 30, 1S85. 

Tons. 

1880 128,95S 

1881 : 149,602 

1832 ^ 158,340 

1883 .218,742 

1884 ,,149,948 

Total 804,585 

Average per year 160,917 

Decrease in 1884 compared with 1883, 31.8 per cent. 

Owing to the dullness of the coal trade this year, and the inferior quality of the 
coal, work on the No. i seam has been stopped for the time being. The No. 2 and 
the No. 4 seams only are being worked, both of which are producing an excellent 
•domestic coal. 

A fire in the No. 2 seam having i)revented the mining of coal from this seam on 
the east side of the mine, and a dividing rock having separated the seam on the 
west, which was 10 feet thick, making of it two seams of nearly five feet each in 
thickness, it was deemed best to sink the slope a lift deeper so as to secure a super- 
ior coal at less cost per ton. This is nearly accomplished, and the new range will 
"be in operation by tne 15th of December next. This new lift has been sunk about 
.450 feet, which will place its gangways 950 feet from the surface along the angle 
of the vein. This new lift, with proper care and good management, should last 
from four to five years, shipping 15,000 tons per month. When this lift is finished 
it is thought that several others of equal depth can be sunk, as the basin is likely 
"to be very deep. 
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A heavy decrease will be noticed in the shipments, which is owing to the dullness-* 
of the coal trade and not to the incapacity of the mine. 

RENTON. 

This mine is located on sections 17, 19 and 20, township 23, range 5 east of Wil- 
lammette meridian, 13 miles from Seattle, its shii>ping port, on tiie line of the 
Columbia and Puget Sound Railroad. One coal-bed is developed, whose thickness 
is from seven to nine feet, being of the same kind and quality of coal as that or 
Newcastle, given in last year's report with an aualysis. The dip of the measure is 
gentle, and the strike is irregular, owing to the presence of anticlinal axis. At the 
date of this writing the mine is abandoned and under water through depressed 
markets and excessive cost of pumping. The shipment for the past year to July 
ist, is 30,397 tons; 4271 tons have been shipped since June. .The mine has been in 
operation since 1874. 

TAI^BOT. 

The location of this mine is on section 19, township 23, range 6 east of Willam- 
ette meridian, adjoining the Renton mine, and opened on the same coal bed. 
Operations began m 1875 and ended in 1879, when the mine was merged in the 
Renton mine operations. The coal shipped during the life of the mine is estimated 
at 10,000 tons. 

CEDAR MOUNTAIN. 

This mine is located on sections 29 and 30, township 23, range 6 east of Willam- 
ette meridian, on the south bank of the Cedar River, and on the Cedar River 
Extension Railroad. Distance from Seattle, 18)^ miles. The coal bed, the only 
one developed, is 10 feet in thickness, and dips to the east 20 degrees. The coal is, 
in character, the same as the " Seattle lignite." Shipments began in July, 1884,. 
and the tonnage for the year, to July i, is 14,573. 

* BI^ACK DIAMOND. 

This mine is in the Green River field, on the Cedar River Railroad Extension, on 
sections 14 and 12, township 21, ranee 6 east of Willamette meridian, and 31 miles 
from Seattle. Three coal beds are developed, ranging from five to six feet in thick- 
ness, and dipping from 12 degrees to 30 degrees. The quality of the coal is about 
the same as that reported for the Franklin mine last year. The daily capacity of 
the mine is from 600 to 800 tons. Coal was first shipped in April of this year, and 
the tonnage to July ist is 10,562. This is the first coal from this field marketed. 
It met with ready sale and considerable favor as a steam coal. As yet, it lacks- 
coarseness to become a choice domestic coal. 

FRANKWN. 

No coal was shipped from this mine last year. This first shipment was made in 
July, 1883, and the capacity to-day is about 100 tons. The product is becomings 
quite a favorite for steam and domestic use. 

TACOMA. 

This mine is located on sections 27 and 32, township 19, ran^e 6 east of Willam- 
ette meridian, on the Northern Pacific Railroad, 32 miles from Tacoma. The- 
mine was devel6ped originally in or about 1876; abandoned after a short trial, and 
re-opened in 1884. Shipments for the year, to July i, 1885, 5431 tons. The quality 
of the coal is the same as that reported for Vulcan mine last year, and the coal- 
beds are the same, but located on the opposite side of the anticlinal axis. 

SOUTH PRAIRIE. 

This mine is situated on section 16, township 19, ran^e 6 east of Willamette me- 
ridian, 28 miles from Tacoma, on the Northern Pacific Railroad. Commenced- 
operations in 1881. The coal bed mined is bituminous in character, and its quality 
brin^ it a ready sale for gas, steam and domestic purposes. The thickness of the. 
bed is four feet, and the angle of dip varies from 45 degrees to 80 degrees. The 
mine opening is a water-level drift. The shipment for the year ending with June,, 
1885, is 34,313 tons. 

CARBON HHJ,. /--. 

'- '*> 
This mine is on sections 3, 4 and 9, township 18, range 6 east of Will^^tte* 
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meridian, 34.3 miles from Tacoma, its shipping port, on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. The site of the mine is on Carbon River, in a canyon from 400 feet to 
^00 feet deep. The sides of the canyon are precipitous and extremely imposing. 
The view of the coal formation on the side of the canyon, with its many foldings 
-or corrugations over a series of synclinal and anticlinal axes, is grand beyond de- 
ascription. The coal mined is chiefly taken from drifts above natural water drain- 
age, at the level of the river, and elevated on an inclined plane, 800 feet long, a 
vertical distance of nearly 500 feet The principal coal beds mined are three in 
number, 3>^, 4>^, and 10 to 12 feet in thickness. Several other veins have been 
''opened,'* and more or less developed. The coal is bituminous, soft and fine, 
yielding a low percentage of coarse, and is used chiefly for steam purposes in Cal- 
ifornia dv the Central Pacific Railroad Company. Operations were begun in 1880,. 
and the daily capacity of the mine to-day is from 700 to 800 tons. The shipment 
for the last year, ending with June, 1885, is 135,926 tons. 

B^I^UNGHAM BAY. 

This is the first mine of note developed in the Territory. It is situated in What- 
com County, on Bellingham Bay, in township 38, range 3 east of Willamette me- 
ridian. The coal bed is 14 feet in thickness, yielding some 10 feet of clean coal, 
and from a test made the quality compares favorably with the "Seattle lignite.** 
The formation dips from 8 degrees to 36 degrees. The main mine-opening is a 
-slope 300 yards lon^, dipping 36 degrees. One arm of the mine extends 150 yards 
under the bay. Shipments from the mine began in i860 and continued into 1878. 
The reported shipment for the eighteen years is 233,043 tons. Adding to this the 
home consumption, the total mine output would be in the vicinity of a quarter of 
a million tons, The mine is now full of water. While in operation the mine is 
reported to have caused considerable annoyance through the coal igniting sponta- 
neously. ^ 

The above covers all the coal mining operations of note within the Territory, ex- 
cepting the Vulcan mine, reported in 1884, and a small operation or test miile 
opened on Straits de Fuca, near Clallam Bay, in Clallam County, in 1867, from 
which a cargo of 500 tons was shipped. 

The total shipment for the Territory for the year ending June 30, 1885, is 380,250 
tons. Adding the home consumption to this, the total mine output will be about 
410,000 tons. 

From the data at hand it is estimated that the total output of coal in the Terri- 
tory to January i, 1885, covering a period of twenty-four years, is in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,200,000 tons, a trifle more than 2 per cent, of the United States coal 
product for one year. 

During the first decade the coal business of the Territory increased two and a 
half times, and in the second nearly ten times. During the last five years the in- 
crease has been from 138,000 tons to 410,000 tons; an increase of nearly three timos. 

The statement below gives the Government report of the output of the mines in 

British Columbia for eleven years ending December 31, 1884: 

Tons. 

1874 ; ^ 81,000 

1875 ., 110.000 

1876 139,000 

1877 154,000 

1878 171,000 

1879 IWl.OOO 

1880 268,000 

1881 228,000 

1882 282,000 

1883 213,000 

1884 394,070 

Total 2,281,070 

From the two statements it will be observed that the bulk of the British Colum- 
bia, coal — 66 per cent. — ^is marketed on the Pacific Coast in the United States. The 
importance of that coal in this market is also made evident. 

The capacity of the British Columbia mines can, in a few months, be increased 
to that of the entire market, and the same is true of the mines of this Territory. 

It is openly asserted by the owners of the Vancouver Island mines that they have 
strong hopes of the removal of the 75 cents a ton duty, and they are diligently 
working to this end. A realization of their hopes would be very dissistrous to the 
coal i£iining interest of the United States on this coast, especially to that of this 
Terrifpry. A glance over the above-mentioned statements plainly reveals the fact 
-of th^ necessity for this Government to at least double the present rate of duty, 
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to pfDtect its coal indnstxies on this coast finom foicigii products for the nert ten or 
fifteen years, or nntil the business gains sufficient strength to cope more evenly 
^th its foreign rivals. At present the competition is very nn&irly condncted, from 
the fact that vessels coming to this coast for wheat or lomher faffing with thean coal 
as ballast. 

Among those conversant with the facts it is thong^ that there ismnch inequality 
and injustice in the operations of the present coal land law, and the regulations un- 
der it. 

Some of these matteis were, three or four years ago, laid, by request, before the 
public land conmiission, but without any apparent effect. It is thought that the 
department does not readize the injustice ana the hardships which in many instances 
result to an innocent settler. The law in its application is intended to protect the 
innocent and to punish the g^uilty, but in very many instances it do^ the very 
reverse. 

The coal land law needs a wise, careful, and thorou^ revision, so that while 
carefully guarding the interests of the Government, it shall not oppress, but in 
every legitinmte way foster and encoura^, an industry which has so mu<^ to do 
with securing the prosperity and advancing the wealth of a people. 

UMHSTONK. 

Irimestone is found in great abundance and in the vicinity of iron. It is found 
near Orting, in Puyallup Valley, also on San Juan Island, where it is extensively 
worked, and in many other places. Thus having all the necessary elements, namely, 
ore, coal and coke, and the lime in close proximity, it is reasonable to expect Uiat 
the manufacture of iron will attain large proportions within a few years. 

• 

IRON, COPPER, ETC. 

It is an established fact that bog iron ore of the best quality exists in practically 
exhaustless quantities throughout the Puget Sound Basin, notably so in Jefierson, 
King and Pierce Counties. Very extensive ore-smelting works have been erected 
in Jefferson County, the capital stock of the company being fixed at |5oo,ooo. 

Magnetic iron ore from Texada Island, in the British Columbia Ar^ipelago, and 
lime rock from San Juan Island, in the American group, the latter used as 
a flux, are combined, producing an eAellent article. This industry is in its infan- 
cy, but promises great results. Movements looking to the establishment of iron 
works in King County and Pierce County are well under way. 

As part of the great manufacturing system to be developed in Washington Terri- 
tory, its crude iron fields must, in the nature of things, assume immense propor- 
tions in the near future. 

Brown hematite iron ore of an excellent quality has been found in Skagit County, 
and magnetic ore has been discovered in Snoqualmie Pass, in King County, and 
copper has been found in the vicinity of the latter. 

Charles K. Jenner, Esq., of Seattle, has made to me the following report, in re- 
gard to both the iron ore and the copper : 

The claims included in what are known as the ** Denny iron mines " are nine in number, located 
upon four separate veins or lodes. These lodes are situated in KiUs Ck>unty, about three miles 
northwesterly from Snoqualmie Pass, in what is knowji as the Iron Mountain. They extend near- 
ly doe north and south imd are about vertical. The veins range in thickness from 6 to 150 feet. 
The thickest vein, **The Cliff," is magnetic iron ore, the richness of which in metallic iron and 
almost absolute freedom from all deleterious substances renders it extremely valuable, especially 
for the manufacture of Bessemer steel. Following is the result of an analysis of six specimens of 
this ore made by one of the leading assayers of Philadelphia, Pa: 



Sample. 



No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No, 4. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 



Metallic 
iron. 



Silica. 






69.S9 op. 

71.17 

68.56 

67.17 

60.40 op. 

70.18 



Phos- 
phorus. 



2.72 


0.035 


1.80 


0.080 


2.73 


0.035 


4.02 


0.031 


2.23 


0.035 


1.87 


0.081 



Sulphur. 



0.042 
0.005 
0.019 
0.041 
0.008 
0.013 



The presenoe of phosphorus or of sulphur in any considerable quantity in iron ore is destruc- 
tive of its value for most purposes, and it will be seen from the result of the said analysis that 
phosphorus and «mlphur are present in the very smallest degree. 

An iron manufacturer of Wheeling, W. Ya.; who usee at his factory iron ore from Lake Supe- 
rior, pronounces the ore from the Denny iron mines to be superior to any iron ore heretofore 
known by him for the manufacture of Bessemer steel. . 

The Dexmj Iron Mininir Oompany has expended a considerable sum in prospecting and testing 
a large vein of ore carrying copper and silver, discovered this year upon its property, during the 
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season just dosed. The yein has been opened up, and nearly a ton of the ore taken to San Fran- 
Cisco and sabjeoted to a workini; test by 'Hiomas Price, assay er. Mr. Price reports it as the moetr 
profitable copper ore to work that is known where wood, lumber, pnre water, and iron are fonncL 
in close proximity to the vein of copper ore. The copper is extracted by first piling the ore in 
heaps of from 200 tons upward^ and Darning the same as a coal pit is burned in making chareoal . 
The sulphur in the ore is su^cient fuel to Durn the same, as it takes lees than one-half cord of 
wood to bum <S0O tons of ore. The ore continues to bum from two to six months, the time of 
burning bein^ dependent upon the quantity burned at a time and the richness of the same. After 
the burning is completed pure water is turned upon the burned ore, and the water which seeps 
from the same is led into trou^is containing metallio iron. The copper in the ore is taken up by 
the water from which it is precipitated upon the iron. The iron disappears as the copper preoipi- 
tates and passes off in the water. Professor Price says that copper ore carrying more than 8 per 
coit. of copper cannot be worked by tiiis process, and the cheapness with which the ore is treated 
by the abK>ve means, and the immense quantity of ore which can be treated at one time, makes the 
low-grade ore much more profitable to work than the higher grades. 

The permanent plant, including works for reducing the iron ore upon the grounds, would cost 
no more them $25,000, and with that expenditure the metallic copper m>m the Denny ore can pro- 
duce three tons of metallic copper per day, at an expense of $80 per ton. 

I have giyen an outline of the method of working copper by the above process, because it is 
comparatively new. I investigated the process at Spencerville, Nevada County. California, 
where it is used by the San Francisco Copper Company, and reported upon the same io the Denny 
Iron MiTiing Company. 

The neat need of this country, from a mineral point of view, is cheap transportation. 

The Iron Mountain is less than seventy miles from tide-water, by a good, feasible railroad route, 
and there are therein millions of wealth, lacking only a railroad to cause its full and immediate- 
development. 

OTHER MINEILAXS. 

Of the valuable ores, gold, silver, copper, lead, cinnabar, &c., have been found. 

Marble and gypsum are found in King County. Sandstone has been extensively 
quarried on B^lingham Bay, and in Pierce County, and is found on the Duwamish 
River in King County, and in many other localities. Remarkable specimens or 
kaolin have been exhibited, and clay suitable for building and fire brick is plenti- 
ful and well distributed. New discoveries of galefia and the chlorides are reported 
in the Colville district. Strong indications of petroleum are found in Pierce County, 
and boring for oil has been commenced. 

PUBI^IC I«APID8« 

Of the total area of Washington Territory — ^44,796,160 acres — surveys have been 
completed of 21,164,232 acres, 1,213,837 acres having been surveyed during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1885, leaving a total area imsurveyed of 23,631,928 acres. 

Of the unsurveyed portion, the Cascade Range of mountains embraces an esti- 
mated area of 5,520,000 acres, and the Ol3rmpic or Coast Range, 1,480,000 acres, a 
total of 7,000,000 acres of mountainous land, the greater portion of which is prac- 
tically unsurveyable, leaving an area of good agricultural and timber lands yet tO' 
be surveyed in Washingjton Territory of 16,631,929 acres, including seventeen In- 
dian reservations, containing 6,322,885 acres, partly surveyed. 

Official survefys have been made to June 30, 1885, of thirty-two mineral claims 
and mill sites, fifteen iron mines in King County, and seventeen gold or silver 
quartz mines and mill sites in Bastem Washington. 

The following information concerning the public land laws for the disposal of 
Government lands in Washington Temtorjr, may be .useful to the intending immi- 
grant: 

All lands which are for sale or other disposal by the Government under general 
laws are known as i>ublic lands, and are divided into land districts, in ea|[:h of which 
is a land office, presided over by two officers, known, respectively, as the register 
and the receiver. 

There are five of these land districts in this Territory. 

The register and receiver act as agents for the Government, and patents will 
be issued for all lands sold or otherwise disposed of by them, if approved by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 

Agricultural lands are disposed of to actual settlers only under the homestead,, 
pre-emption and timber-culture laws. 

Desert lands are such as will not produce crops without irrigation by artificial 
means. 

Timber lands are those not fit for cultivation, being chiefly valuable for the 
timber, 160 acres of which can be purchased without residence and improvement 
for $2.50 per acre; also, lands valuable for stone can be purchased under the 
same act of June 3, 1878. 

Within the limits of railroad grants only the even-numbered sections are dis- 
posed of by the Government, and these are known as the doubte-fninitnufn 
land, and when entered under the pre-emption law the price is $2.50 per [acre 
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Outside the railroad limits the land is known as minimum land, and is sold 
at $1.25 per acre. 

Citizenship is required, or a declaration to become a citizen of the United 
States, before any public lands can be taken in this Territory. 

Only one claim can be taken by the same person under each of the public 
land laws of the United States. 

THE HOMESTEAD LAW. 

Bvery citizen of the United States who is over twenty-one years of age, or the 
head of a family, can take 160 acres of the public lands (agricultural) by establish- 
ing a residence thereon and cultivating the same in good faith as a home for five 
years from the date of settlement; or if, after six months' residence and cultivation, 
such persons so desire, they may commute their homestead claim by paying the 
Government price therefor; or if a soldier or sailor who, having served in the Army 
or Navy of the United States during the recent rebellion, has been honorably dis- 
charged, the time of his service will be deducted from the five years' residence re- 
quired. But in such cases, a residence of one year on the land becomes necessary 
before patent will be issued. 

. THE PRE-EMPTION I,AW. 

Residence, cultivation, and sufficient improvements to show the good faith of the 
claimant are required. 

One hundred and sixty acres can be taken of agricultural land; qualification as 
to age and citizenship is the same as under the homestead law. The claimant must 
not be the owner of 320 acres of land, nor leave land of his own in this Territory 
(town lot excepted) in order to settle upon a pre-emption claim, nor take such claim 
for the puraose of speculation instead of residence and cultivation. 

The good faith of every claimant must be clearly established. 

He may change his pre-emption filing to a homestead by making proper applica- 
tion to the Land Office. Not less than six months' residence and improvement are 
required by law before payment can be made. 

On offered lands the declaratory statement must be filed within thirty days, and 
the final proof made within one year from the date of settlement. On unoffered 
lands the declaratory statement must be filed within three months, and the final 
proof made within tiiirty-three months frgm the date of settlement. 

The price for minimum land is $1.25, and for double minimum land $2.50 per 
acre. 

TIMBER-CULTURE I.AW. 

Qualifications of claimant the same as to age, citizenship, and good faith. 

Amount of land 160 acres. • Land must be devoid of timber. During the first 
year at least five acres must be plowed. The second year said five acres must be 
actually cultivated to crop, and a second five acres plowed. The third year the first 
five acres must be planted in timber, seeds or cuttings, and the second five acres 
actually cultivated to crop. The fourth year the second five acres must be planted 
in timber, seeds or cuttings, making, at the end of the fourth year, ten acres thus 
planted. 

If the claim is less than 160 acres, the area plowed and planted will be in the 
same proportion as for 160 acres; that is, one-sixteenth of the claim. Not less than 
2700 trees must be planted on each acre, and there must be at least 675 living trees 
on each acre, to entitle the claimant to patent at the expiration of eight years from 
date of entry. 

Residence in the Territory is not required for timber culture. 

COAX, I,AND I,AW. 

Same qualifications as to age and citizenship. 

One person can purchase 160 acres of coal land. If within fifteen miles of a 
completed railroad, the price is {20 per acre; if outside that distance, {10. An as- 
sociation of persons may purchase 320 acres, or an association of not less than four 
persons, who make an expenditure of $5000 upon their claim, may purchase 640- 
acres, including their improvements. 

Coal land declaratory statements must be filed within sixty days, and proof and 
pajrment made within one year from date of possession. 

TIMBER AND STONE I,AND I^AWS. 

Land chiefly valuable for timber and stone, by the act of June 3, 1878, can be 
J 
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purchased in this Territory for $2.50 per acre; area, 160 acres; no residence or im- 
provements necessary. 

MINING I^AWS. 

The mining laws of the United States, as approved by Congress May 10, 1872, 
were adopted by the I/egislature of this Territory. 

I^AND OFFICES. 

The United States Land Offices are at North Yakima, Olympia, Vancouver, Walla 
Walla, and Spokane Falls, all of which have sent me statements showing the busi- 
ness of the respective offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, as follows: 

North Yakima — Entries, 423; acreage of entries, 63,969; lands still vacant, about 
12,000,000 acres. 

Two-thirds of the land in this district is unsurveyed; some of it in the northern 
part very valuable. 

Olympia — In the Olympia district there have been 671 cash entries, covering 
86,805.09 acres; also 832 original homestead entries, covering 119,534.27 acres; also 
183 final homestead entries, covering 26,647.19 acres; also 2 coal land entries, cover- 
ing 160 acres, and 11 mineral entries, covering 192 acres; selections of lieu lands by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 129,221.12 acres; making a total of 1699 
entries, covering a total of 362,559.77 acres (including lieu lands.) 

Vancouver — One hundred and fifty-six original homestead entries, covering 
22,087.83 acres; 100 final homestead certificates, covering 12,905.63 acres; 20 origi- 
nal timber culture entries, covering 2717. 11 acres; 37 cash certificates, covering 
2405.78" acres; and 129 declaratory statements, covering 17,754.92 acres; making a 
total of 442 entries, covering 57,871.27 acres. 

The business in this land district has materially fallen off since the first of Jan- 
uary. 

Walla Walla — In the Walla Walla district there have been cash sales of 28,962.84 
acres; 237 homestead entries of 34,038.47 acres; 230 timber culture entries of 32,- 
591.40 acres; 421 declaratory statements of 63,150 acres; and 170 final homestead 
entries of 25,451.41 acres. 

Spokane Falls — In this district there were 433 homestead entries, embracing 67,- 
085.91 acres; 216 final homestead entries, embracing 42,380.^6 acres; 223 timber 
culture entries, covering 33,000.56 acres; 522 pre-emption filmgs, covering 78,300 
acres; and 168 cash entries, covering 17,908.61 acres. 

From present indications the business of this office for the current fiscal year will 
far exceed that of the preceding year, the business for the month of October, just 
ended, being more than twice as large as it was during the corresponding month of 
1884, a||d the cases docketed for November and December showing a still greater 
prospective increase. 

IPIDIAPIS. 

In the Territory are six full agencies, comprising sixteen reservations, besides 
Moses' Reservation, which is in charge of a special Indian agent. 

The total Indian population, according to the reports of the agents last year, is 
about 11,000. Of this number probably not more than three-fifths live on the res- 
ervations, while the remaining two-fifths either roam about or have homes of their 
own on homesteads or land purchased by them, or in villages near white settie- 
ments. They are generally peaceable, quiet, law-abiding, and measurably indus- 
trious. Those who live on the reservations are generally better off and of a better- 
class than those who live elsewhere, as many of the latter have left the reservations 
for the purpose of evading the authority of the agents. 

Patents have been issued by the United States to all the Indians who have taken 
claims on the Lummi, Nisqually, Squakson, Swinomish and Tulalip reservations. 
These patents secure the lands to the Indians, but the land is inalienable, and not 
subject to sale or forfeiture until this Territory shall become a State, when the Leg- 
islature of the State may remove the restrictions; and if such enactment be 
approved by Congress the title then vests in the Indians in fee simple; and should 
the reservations then be abolished the land could be sold by them should they 
choose to dispose of it. 

Lands have also been allotted in severalty to the Indians living on the Chehalis, 
Muckleshoot, Port Madison, Puyallup and Skokomish reservations, but the patents 
have not been issued. 

The whole amount of land reported as being included in all of these reservations 
is 6,330,125 acres. Of this amount 5,996,040 acres are east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. 
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The Indian population east of the mountains numbers 6980, and that on the west 
side numbers 4106. It will thus be seen that, while on the west side the average 
number of acres per Indian is about 80 — ^which, considering the cimount of waste 
land, is not unreasonable — on the east of the mountains the number of acres is 
over 850 for each Indian. 

The Indians are all self-sup^rting, those living on the west side of the moun- 
tains generally gaining their living by farming, nshing and lumbering, and those 
living on the east side by stock-raising, farming, fishing and hunting. 

There are 12 schools on the reservations, with a total attendance of 747 and an 
average attendance of 630. In addition to this there are probably about 100 chil- 
dren attending the industrial training school near Salem, Oregon. 

The Colznlle Agency comprises two reservations in this Territory. The Colville, 
containing 2,800,000 acres, and the Spokane, containing 153,000 acres, besides the 
Coeur d' Alene Reservation, which lies in Idaho Territory. It has one school, with 
an average attendance of 43, located on the Colville Reservation. 

Neah Bay Agency comprises one reservation of the same name. Acreage, 23,- 
040; population, 760; of which 250, the Quilleute tribe, live entirely off from the 
reservation. Average attendance in the schools, 52. 

Nisqually and Skokomish Agency comprises five reservations, as follows: 

The Chehalis: Acreage, 4225; population, 142; average attendance in school, 40; 
with lands allotted, but not patented. 

The Nisqually: Population, 205; acreage, 4717; lands patented. 

The Puyallup: Population, 565; acreage, 18,062; lands allotted, but not patented; 
average school attendance, 64. 

The Squakson: Population, 128; acreage, 1494; lands patented. 

The Skokomish: Population, 230; average school attendance, 40; acreage, 4987; 
lands allotted, but not patented. Also the Sklallam tribe attached thereto, num- 
'bering 401, with a day school at Jamestown, near Dungeness; average school 
attendance, 21, none of whom live on any reservation. 

Quinault Agency comprises the reservation of the same name. Acreage, 224,000; 
population, 490; average school attendance, 23. The Shoalwater Bay Reservation 
is also connected with this agency, and is included in the statistics with the other. 

Tulalip Agency comjprises five reservations, as follows: 
The Tulalij): Population, 500; acreage, 22,490; lands patented. 
The Lummi: Population, 275; acreage, 12,312; lands patented. 
The Swinomish: Population, 175; acreage, 7170; lands patented. 
The Port Madison: Population, 150; acreage, 7284; lands allotted. 
The Muckleshoot: Population, 85; acreage, 3367; lands allotted. 
The school located on the Tulalip and at the agency has an average at^ndance 
of 68. 

Yakima Agency comprises only one reservation, which is of the same name. 
Population, 3120; acreage, 800,000; average school attendance, 138. The agent 
reports half pf the Indians living off from the reservation. 

Columbia Reservation^ known as the Moses Reservation, is at present under the 
charge of a special Indian agent. It is reported to have a population of 150. 
There may be 200. Number of acres in the reservation, 2,243,040. Mills, school- 
houses, etc. , are being erected, but as yet little has been done for the Indians of 
this reservation. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians of the Territory is better than it has been 
in times past, which is due to their improved manner of living, and also to the 
improvement of their morals. 

They are slowly decreasing, but not so rapidly as generally supposed, and in 
many localities they are really increasing. 

Those who can read and write and are self-supporting are worthy of the right of 
the ballot. 

The general laws of the Territory should be made to extend over them soon, so 
that all will be treated alike. 

As I stated in my last annual report, *4t is believed that the system of allotting 
a suitable quantity of land to them in severalty can and ought to be encourageoT 
But if they select lands outside of the reservations then a corresponding acreage 
or value of acreage, within the reservations to which they belong ought to be sur- 
rendered for occupation by the whites. In truth, if they could be induced to 
concentrate, and altogether abandon certain reservations, it would conduce much 
to the development of the Territory by settlement and cultivation of large tracts 
of valuable land that are now unproductive." 
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FOOD FISHES AND OTHER MARINE FOOD PRODUCTS OF PUGET SOUND. 

The whole of the tide-waters of Puget Sound from Cape Flattery at the entrance 
of Fuca Strait, to Ol3rmpia, at the extreme southern end of Budd's Inlet, as well 
as all the waters surrounding the islands of the Archipelago de Haro, abound with 
food fishes, mollusks, and edible marine algsae, of which the public knows but 
little. 

The principal fish found in our i^arket are the salmon, halibut, true cod (Gadus 
macrocephalus)^ green or cultus cod (Ophiodon elongatus)^ rock cod {Sebastichthys)^ 
black cod (Anoplopotna fimbria), sturgeon {Acipenser), skate, varieties of cottus or 
sculpin, eulachon or candle ^sh. {Thaleichthys pacificus), smelt {Hypomesus olidus), 
hemng {Clupea), &c., and of edible mollusks, the oyster, several varieties of clam, 
holothuria or bechedemer, cuttle fish, squid, &c. 

Of the marine algse or seaweed which can be used as food we have the Rhodom- 
tnenia palmata or dulse, Ulva latissima or green laver. Porphyria lacinata or pink 
laver, all used freely by northern Indians, Chondrus crispus or Irish moss, and 
other varieties, and the giant kelp {Nereocystis), which is used by the natives for 
fish lines and as tubes for holding oil. This kelp can also be converted into a 
leathery, parchment-like material; and being rich with a glutinous viscous sub- 
stance, cal\^& algin, is manufactured by the Japanese into thin, almost colorless 
sheets resembling gelatine, but very flexible, which they use as a tough, trans- 
parent paper without fiber, and also as a cheap substitute for glass in lighting 
houses. 

The possibilities of this giant kelp as an element of commerce are very great, and 
the enormous quantities found on our coasts must prove an element of wealth to 
our citizens when its valuable properties shall be utilized and manufactories estab- 
lished to prepare it for use. 

Sainton — ^This fish, which abounds in all the waters of the northwest coast, difiers. 
from the true salmon of the east by a peculiar growth of the jaws, especially the 
male, after ascending the rivers to spawn. This peculiarity has given them the 
name of OncorhynchuSy or hook-jawed (a Greek derivation), which designates them 
from the true salmon (Salmo) of the Eastern States and Europe. 

Of all the anadromous salmon of the Pacific the spring silver salmon of the Col- 
imibia River {Oncorhynchus quinnat) is acknowledged the best in size, flavor, and 
richness, far surpassing any salmon, except, perhaps, the king salmon of Alaska, 
which is thought to be of this species. 

It is a noticeable fact that the larger the river the larger and better the salmon; 
hence it is that the salmon of the Columbia River exceed in size and flavor the sal- 
mon of the Sacramento in California, or the Fraser in British Columbia. Occa- 
sionally the Oncorhynchus quinnat enters the Strait of Fuca, and is taken by the 
Indians with hooks baited with herring, or with spoon bait, while trolling in the 
various bays. 

The most abundant salmon of the sound is the Oncorhynchus nerka, the " blue- 
back " of the fishermen. 

The O. ketay a small but delicious salm®n, is found at Quinaiutt, and is also taken 
at other places on the sound, but not as fat or delicate as those of the Quinaiutt 
River. 

There are five varieties of salmon taken in the waters of Washington Territory 
which bear the Russian names of nerka, gorbuska, kisutchy ketay and the local 
names of quinnat and kennerlyiy which have been adopted by Jordan & Gilbert in 
their description of the salmon of the Pacific coast. 

Halibut — ^The common halibut of the Atlantic {Hippoglossus vulgaris) is an Arc- 
tic species, which is found in the northern waters of the Atlantic and Pacific, and 
seems to be identical, although the halibut of the Atlantic is a fatter fish. The 
fins, which in the New England sea fisheries, are salted and eaten as luxuries, are- 
smaller and less glutinous m the halibut of the North Pacific. 

This valuable food-fish abounds along the whole coast from north of the Colum- 
bia to the Arctic Ocean, and is taken in immense quantities by the Indians all along^ 
the shores of British Columbia and Alaska. The principal fishery in Washington 
Territory for halibut is at Cape Flattery, where the Makah Indians annually take 
enough, not only for their own tribal winter supplies, but to have a lucrative trafiie 
with other tribes in dried halibut. 

At present the commercial demand for this fine fish is limited, but when a market, 
can be found for it, either sliced or dried, or salted and smoked, or canned or jfresh^ 
shipped packed with ice, it will be found that the supply is unlimited. 

Halibut are taken at certain seasons of the year in all the waters of Puget Sounds 
and considerable quantities are shipped to Portland, Ore., and to the interior to^wns. 
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Codfish {Gadus macrocephalus^ Jordan), true cod — ^This valuable food-fish, which 
abounds in Alaskan waters, is not plentiful in the waters of Fuca Strait and Puget 
Sound, although it seems to breed there, and the young are frequently caught in 
quantities and eaten as tom-cod. It is probable fliat these young cod gb to the 
ocean and feed on the various grounds, where they are taken by the natives on 
banks outside Cape Flattery and along the coast of Vancouver Island. There are 
numerous places m the Strait of Fuca and Puget Sound well adapted to the dr3dng 
and curing of codfish, particularly the sand-spits at Port Angelos and Dungeness^ 
which are most admirably located as fishing stations. 

Another food-fish which is taken in considerable numbers at Cape Flattery is the 
Ophiodon elongatus^ commonly called green cod, cultus cod, buffalo cod, &c. This 
£sh, which resembles the true cod in its mottled markings, differs in many respects. 
The dorsal fin is continuous from head to tail. This, with all the fins, is composed 
of thick, fleshly filaments, gelatinous, and is good eating. The body has consider- 
able oil, but the liver none. The flesh is white and good; it is an excellent table 
fish, averaging from lo to 25 pounds; specimens weiring 75 pounds are occasion- 
ally captured- 

Black cod {Anoplonwma fimbria) — ^This is one of the most delicate and finely 
flavored of all the salt water fish of Puget Sound. It is taken in very deep water, 
and as yet the fishery has not been developed to any commercial extent. The Ma- 
k:ah Indians, at Cape Flattery, take them in limited numbers, and they are also 
caught in all the deep waters of Puget Sound, but the largest are taken at the cape, 
and are from 10 to 20 pounds weight when fully grown. The full-sized fish is about 
j24 inches long, although instances are known where it has been found to exceed 4..*- 
feet in length and to weigh over 50 pounds. It is shaped like a cod, but is not -circuit; 
tied. It has a dark sepia-colored back with grajdsh sides and belly. Its cV»t church, 
istics are whiteness and fineness of texture of flesh and richness ancj West Tacoma 
flavor. It takes salt equally as well as salmen, and, although ya«i circuit; Ellens- 
rust like salmon or mackerel. .^on, Asotin circuit,, 

Scorpanidce, or rockfish family— Oi the rockfish the Sel^. ^^^' Waitsbuijg cir- 
numerous, there being no less than twenty-eight variet' ^^ Bend mission, Cheney 
coast, most of them being taken at Cape Flattery. * ^ ,, - /• 1. *_ 
grouper, 5. ruber, to the 5. niger, improperly caller^^^.^^!* V*^"« ^f church prop- 
food fish -'»30o missionary money during the 

The salmon trout, an anadromous fish, is ve- institutions, one at Spokane Falls and 
to the fisherman, and is an excellent dish w^^ es^blishment of a university at some 

The mountain or brook trout abounds iVK /-v -rxx- ^ « < . . 

c^ 11 r J £ 1. mi. 11, L. L. Otis reports 45 church organizations 

Smaller food fishes The eulachon or^^f 350. Churches are established at the fol- 
commercial value, the former from thp^rndale, Whatcom, Samish, Fidalgo, Lacon- 

^^L^li^W^LIf^ TW^ Interlake, Black 

small fish grease. This resembj^rth Seattle, Tacoma (3), Steilacoom, Lake View, 
food by tiie natives ^^^ Montesano (2), Spring Brook, Washougal 

Smelts are eaten fresh by the ^^^ Cheney, Sprague, Colfax, Che-we-1^, Atahnum 
ter s stores by tiie natives. ^yton, Walla Walla (2), and Ritzville. Thirty minisl 

Hemng is used fresh, salted^i^o^t $17,000 are expended in missionary work, besides 
^"^^?*.c i. 1A1, * r T> erritory. There are three educational institutions under 

(7// 7^5A.-"The waters of ^egationalists, one at Walla Walla, one at Cheney, and 
from the livers of which g*" ^ 

by the Indians and sold _xhe Rev. John R. Thompson reports 59 organized churches 
Friday Harbor on San Jt^aching stations; 52 ministers, 112 ruling elders, 34 church 
oil from the fish, but to naemies, i at Sumner, i at Ellensburg, and i at Montesano. 
x^ 1 "" K T^^i^^J'^^icants, and 2430 Sabbath School pupils. The above figures 
Whales abound off Ca; churches, 3 church buildings, 600 communicants, 400 Sab- 
who are expert whaleme^ 17 ruling elders, belonging to the Cumberland Presbyterian 
a crew 01 eigrit men, anc *^ o o j 

the summer of 1885 th^„^^^ _Tjjg r^^ p x. Prefontaine reports that the Catholic 

off to other 
gallons 

Edible 7J/<3//«^/:j.— Oystttogether 19; number of regular is 11; schools, 6; hospitals, 
ties. Of the former, the nai 

introduced in limited quantitmplete report having been sent, that of last year is 
cultivated in our waters. rch property in the Territory at present is |45,ooo, with 

The oysters of Shoalwater E , 

pleyed in transporting them to 
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and range in size from one to ten inches, and from one ounce to ten pounds iti 
weight. 

Tne principal cannery for clams is at Sequim Bay, Clallam County, where Messrs. 
C. C. Bartlett & Co., of Port Townsend, have extensive works, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. J. R. Dean, who puts a superior article on the market, which is pre- 
ferred to the eastern canned clams. 

pickled clams are put up at Olympia and Tacoma. 

Mussels of excellent quality are plentiful in Puget Sound, and at Cape Flattery 
grow to a large size. Occasionally a few are pickled for private use, but as yet no 
commercial demand has been created. 

Seals and Sea Otters. — ^Although these are not fishes, yet, being a marine product, 
thev are occasionally classed among the fishes. 

The most important is the fur seal, which is taken every spring off Cape Flattery 
in vast numbers by the Makah Indians and white hunters. Sea otters are taken 
along the west coast from Gray's Harbor to Point Grenville, and more rarely from 
Point Grenville to Cape Flattery. This most valuable fur-bearing animal, which 
one hundred years ago abounded in our waters, has been nearly exterminated, but 
few being killed each season. Seals, sea otters, and whales are eaten by the Makah 
Indians, and their oil and flesh form an important item in the food products of the 
coast tribes. 

It is desirable that the United States Fish Commission shall introduce lobsters, 
oysters, shad and other Eastern fish into our waters; and I venture to suggest the 
propriety of an appropriation of a specific sum, say Jio,ooo, by Congress, to be 

'Qended under the direction of the United States Fish Commission in developing 
Theries of Puget Sound and other waters of Washington Territory. 

the enori 

our citizens . MAPIVFACTVRHS* 

lished to prepai . 

Salmon — ^This fab-facturing interests of Washington Territory are connected 
from the true salmon- lumber. 

male, after ascending \^\\\^ possessing first-class machinery, which each turn 
name oi Oncorhynchus, or .^^ ^t from |5oo,ooo to Ji, 000,000 annually, and there 
from the true salmon [SalmOf^^ which do a large and important business in lum- 

Of all the anadromous salmoi* factories, planing mills, sash and door factories 
umbia River {Oncorhynchus qutnnu.,^ ^^^^^ ^re important foundries, iron works, 
richness, far surpassing any salmon, ^^^ match, stair, ice, and soda factories; 
which is thoughtto be of this species. ^ binderies, gas and water works, ship 

It is a noticeable fact that the larger th^^^g^^^^g. ^^ ^^^^ ^ j.^^ ^£ which, 
hence it is that the salmon of the Columbia ^^ tliree-fourths of a million dol- 
mon of the Sacramento m California, or thi 

sionally the Oncorhynchus quinnat enters the ^^^ foreign and domestic mar- 
Indians with hooks baited with hemng, or ^ i^e canneries on the Washington 
various bajTS. j • 4.1, establishments are situated on 

The most abundant salmon of the sound is the ^^ Milton, at Seattle, and at 
back " of the fishermen. 

The O. keta, a small but delicious salm®n, is founc ^^ Western Washington, 
at other places on the sound, but not as fat or delici shipyards in Puget Sound 

River. . xi. * sail, with a total tonnage 

There are five vaneties of salmon taken in the wate. ' ^ 

which bear the Russian names of nerka, gorbuska, k^ ^^^ ship-building- its 

names of quinnat and kennerlyi, which have been adoj-^^.^^^ of other regions 

their description of the salmon of the Padfic coast ^^-^ ^^ j^^ ^^^^^^ 

Halibut— T\ie common halibut of the Atlantic [^Htppo^ ^^ ^^ \h&xii including 
tic species, which is found in the northern waters of the^ ^^ inter-island com- 
seems to be identical, although the halibut of the Atla ^^^ ^^ ^^ p^ ^^ Sound 
fins, which in the New England sea fisheries, are saltedT, ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ United 
smaller and less glutinous m the halibut of the North P^g^s Corwin and Rush 

This valuable food-fish abounds along the whole coas^ 
bia to the Arctic Ocean, and is taken in immense quanti^ ^^^^^^ ^^ western por- 
the shores of British Columbia and Alaska. The pnUj.^^jg rapidlv growing in 
Territory for halibut is at Cape Flattery, where the M^^ especially favorable, 
enough, not only for their own tribal wmter supplies,, j-^gion, and its fine sites, 
with other tribes in dried halibut. ^ d'second Minneapolis. The 

At present the commercial demand for this tine fisjg ^^ p^osser on the Yakima, 
can be found for it, either shced or dried, or salted Nooksack and Snoqualmie 
shipped packed with ice, it will be found that the i^gt notable points for the es- 

Halibut are taken at certain seasons of the year 
and considerable quantities are slupped to Portlar 
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The paper-making industry has been established during the last year at I^a Ca- 
mas, and is now turning out an excellent product on a very large scale. 

HDUCAXIOPI. 

*In representing the resources and development of the Territory it seems pro]^er 
to lay stress upon what relates to the moral advancement of its people and me in- 
tellectual culture of its youth. Among the inquiries that I receive from abroad are 
those pertaining to our schools and churches. 

CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS. 

The leading churches are well represented in the Territory: 

Protestant Episcopal Church. — The Right Rev. Bishop Paddock reports 15 church 
buildings, 10 missionary stations, 16 Sunday Schools, 550 communicants, 750 Sun- 
day School pupils, and 14 clergymen. Value of church property, f6o,ooo; church 
schools, 6—2 at Tacoma, and i each at Walla Walla, Vancouver, Dayton and 
Seattle. 

Methodist Episcopal Church. — ^The Rev. F. M. Robertson reports 53 charges with 
organized societies located as follows: Aberdeen circuit, Ba^ Center circuit, Cen- 
tralia circuit, Chehalis circuit, Cowlitz circuit, Elma circmt, Lewis River circuit,, 
Montesano, Olympia, Oysterville circuit, Tumwater circuit, Vancouver, Winlock 
circuit, Chiuese mission, Dun^eness circuit, Laconner circuit, Nooksack Crossing 
circuit, Nooksack Indian mission. Port Townsend; San Juan circuit, Seattle; Bat- 
tery street, Seattle; First church, Seattle; Scandinavian church, Semiahmoo circuit; 
Skagit circuit, Snohomish circuit. South Prairie mission, Tacoma; First church, 
Tacoma; English mission, Tacoma; Scandinavian, Vashon circuit; West Tacoma 
circuit; Whatcom, Whidby Island, White River circuit, Bickleton circuit; Ellens- 
burg circuit, Goldendale, North Yakima, Simcoe Indian mission, Asotin circuit,, 
Da3rton, Eureka Flat, Ilia circuit, Pataha circuit, Pomeroy circuit, Waitsburg cir- 
cuit, Walla Walla, Walla Walla circuit, Wallula circuit. Big Bend mission, Cheney 
circuit. 

There are 3453 church members and 83 Sunday Schools. Value of church prop- 
erty is $150,222. This church will expend $6000 missionary money during the 
present year. It is fostering two educational institutions, one at Spokane Falls and 
one at Olympia, and contemplates the early es^blishment of a university at some 
point on Pu^et Sound. ^ 

Congregational Church. — ^The Rev. C. C. Otis reports 45 church organizations 
with 21 buildings and a membership of 850. Churches are established at the fol- 
lowing named places: Semiahmoo, Femdale, Whatcom, Samish, Fidalgo, Lacon- 
ner, Port Gamble, Eagle Harbor, Houghton, Snoqualmie Valley, Interlake, Black 
Diamond, Newcastle, Seattle, North Seattle, Tacoma (3), Steilacoom, Lake View, 
Olympia, Kamilche, Skokomish, Montesano (2), Spring Brook, Washougal, 
Mount Pleasant, Spokane Falls, Cheney, Sprague, Colfax, Che-we-lah, Atahnum, 
Natchez, Wenas, Yakima, Dayton, Walla Walla (2), and Ritzville. Thirty minis- 
ters are in actual service. About $17,000 are expended in missionary work, besides 
the amount raised in the Territory. There are tiiree educational institutions under 
the patronage of the Congregationalists, one at Walla Walla, one at Cheney, and 
one at Steilacoom. 

Presbyterian Church. — ^The Rev. John R. Thompson reports 59 organized churches 
besides a number of preaching stations; 52 ministers, 112 ruling elders, 34 church 
buildings, 3 church academies, i at Sumner, i at Ellensburg, and i at Montesano. 
There are 2201 communicants, and 2430 Sabbath School pupils. The above figures 
include 12 ministers, 9 churches, 3 church buildings, 600 communicants, 400 Sab- 
bath School pupils, and 17 ruling elders, belonging to the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. 

Roman Catholic Church. — ^The Rev. F. X. Prefontaine reports that the Catholic 
Church has not lost any ground in this Territory in this last year; on the contrary, 
the population has increased 1000, making the Catholic population 16,000. One 
church and six chapels have been built, making the number of churches 27 and 
the number of chapels 11. Number of missions and stations is 62; increase of sec- 
ular clergy, 3, making altogether 19; number of regular is 11; schools, 6; hospitals, 
2; orphanages, i. 

Baptist Church. — No complete report having been sent, that of last year is 
adopted. The value of church property in the Territory at present is {45,000, with 

■^See Message, pages 6, 7 and 8. 
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33 church organizations, 20 houses of worship, and 785 members. The locations of 
Qie Baptist churches are as follows: Seattle, mree, one of them holding services in 
the Scandinavian language; Tacoma, Olympia, Centralia, Chehalis, Boisefort, 
Ojrsterville, Lake View, Whatcom, Skagit, Mount Vernon, Laconner, Puyallup, 
White River, Walla Walla, Dayton, Alpina, Asotin, Colfax, Pullman, Garfield, 
Spingle, Medical Lake, Spokane, Cheney, Pine City and Lone Pine. About J5000 
per year is expended in missionary work. There is an academy under the patron- 
age of this church at Colfax, and the establishment of a seminary has been com- 
menced at Centralia. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

An exhibit of the intelligence of our people would be incomplete without men- 
tion of the newspapers. 

There are 53 newspapers published in the Territory, of which nine are dailies, 
and four of the dailies receive the Associated Press reports; the remainder are 
weekly journals, devoted principally to local interests. 

FI]NA]NCIAI«. 

BANKS, CAPITAI,, INVESTMENTS, AND RATES OF WAGES. 

National Banks of Washington Territory. 



Fii-st National Bank, ( olfax 

Second National Bank, Colfax 

Columbia National Bank, Dayton 

Fii-st National Bank, Dayton 

First National Bank. Olympia 

Tacoma National Bank, Tacoma 

Merchants' National Bank. Tacoma. 
First National Hank, PortTownsend. 

First National Bank, Seattle 

Merchants' National Bank, Seattle.... 
Puget Sound National Bank, Seattle. 
First National Bank, Spokane Falls... 

First National Bank, Vancouver 

First National Bank, Walla Walla.... 
First National Bank, North Yakima.. 



Capital. 



$ 



50,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
75,000 
50,000 
50,000 
75 000 

150,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50 000 

150,000 
50,000 



Surplus. 



10,000 

5,000 

3,000 

25,000 



5,000 

20,000 

2,000 



Individual 
Deposits. 



$ 



30,000 



13 470 29 
18,904 26 
80,152 98 
SS.aW 92 

138.062 05 

138.767 76 
48,780 11 

192,957 38 
38,084 9» 
57,206 71 
52,044 54 
75,397 9S 
48,480 24 

283,782 52 
22,434 17 



Private banks. — CofFman & Allen, Chehalis; Bank of Colfax, Bank of Garfield 
County, Pomeroy; Harford & Sons, Pomeroy; F. W. James, PortTownsend; E. B. 
Downing & Co., Seattle; Dexter Horton & Co., Seattle; Eshelman, Llewellyn & 
Co., Seattle; Bank of Spokane Falls; Fairweather & Brooke, Sprague; Baker & 
Boyer, Walla Walla. 

No report of the capital stock of, or deposits in, the above banks are accessible. 

There is a great need for more capital in the Territory. The ordinary rate of in- 
terest is I per cent, per month; often as high as i>^ or 2 per cent, per month is 
obtained. 

The field for investment is wide. Lands in great variety, agriculture, mines, 
stock-raising, manufactures, railroads, commerce, fisheries, and town improvements, 
all ofiFer inducements to capitalists. 

Rates of wages average at least 50 per cent, higher than those in the Middle 
States, although now the lowest known here. 

Schedule of Rates of Wages paid in Seattle and other places on Puget Sounds at the 

Present Time. 

CarpeBtere per day . . $2 50 

Machinists do 3 00 

Sififn Painters do.... $3 00 to 8 50 

Boiler-makers , do 3 00 

Tinsmiths do ... . 3 00 

Longshoremen do 250to300 

Stone and marble cutters do 3 50 

Plasterers do 4 00 

Gun and locksmiths do 8 00 

Roustabouts do.... 175to20(> 

Coal miners (shift work) do 2 50 

Coal miners (by the yard) do 3 00 to 4 OO 

Mechanical engineers do 300to400 

Bricklayers do — 4 OO 

House painters. . . ; do • 2 0© 
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Shoemakerts do. . . . 9 2 50 

Blacksmiths do.... SOOtoSSO 

Day laborers do 175 to 2 00 

Oas-fitters do. . . . 8 00 

Upholsterers '. do, . . . 2 00 

Boat builders do 3 00 

Plumbers do.... 8 00 

Tailors do.... 8 50 

Mill hands per month . . 50 00 

Bakers do.... 60 00 

Farm laborers do ... . ^25 00 to 80 00 

Molders per day.. 3 25 

Pattern-makers do ... . 8 50 

Loggers: 

Teamsters per month. . •es 00 to 70 00 

Choppers do..». ♦5500to6000 

Skioders and hook-tenders do.... *45 00to50 00 

Swampers do.. . ^45 00 

Sawyers do ♦4500to5000 

Common laborers do ♦SS 00 to 40 00 

Boys do. *2500 

Cooks do ... . ^45 00 

90II« APID PRODITCTIO»(8. 

A careful account of the flora of the Territory is contained in my rejport for the 
year 1884. I also there included a sketch of the geologic formation of the Terri- 
tory, showing that the Pacific Ocean once flowed unhindered over what is now 
Eastern Washington, and in retiring left its fine sediment and fossil sea beach. 

Careful chemical analysis has recently shown that the soils taken from various 
places in this region have an abundant supply of the constituents necessary to give 
them enduring qualities and adaptability to a variety of crops. 

The eastern section is prolific in production of wheat and other cereals, the aver- 
age 3deld of wheat being over twenty-five bushels to the acre. 

Tobacco is cultivated to some extent, and delicious fruits, including ^apes, 
peaches, and melons, are there displayed in tempting luxuriance. It is estimated 
that in four counties alone the enormous yield of 9,000,000 bushels of wheat has 
heen harvested this year. 

The central and northern region east of the Cascades is less developed, owing to 
lack of railroads, until recently, but it has many of the same characteristics. Sweet 
potatoes, sorghum, tobacco, egg-plant, melons, com, and hops thrive in the Yaki- 
ma Valley. Much of this country has hitherto been devoted to stock-raising. 

Irrigation. — ^At a comparatively few localities only is artificial irrigation needed, 
and in most of these it is readily obtainable at moderate expense. However, there 
are some places where the soil shows great capabilities and where irrigation is diffi- 
'cult. In order to encourage the purchase and occupancy of such land it seems to 
me eminently proper for the Government to set on foot a system of irrigation, 
either directly through its own agents or through some indirect plan of relief and 
-encouragement to the settler. 

Western Washington is specially adapted to all the grasses and to oats and the 
root crops. Some wheat is raised on the uplands, but Uie rich alluvial bottom lands 
are most sought for by the farmer; 2>^ to 4 tons of hay per acre each year are fre- 
quently obtained. 

The following vegetables and fruits grow in perfection in the counties bordering 
on Puget Sound: Cabbage, asparagus, beans (except Lima), beets, brussels sprouts, 
cauliflower, carrots, celery, cucumbers, kale, leeks, lettuce, onions, parsley, pars- 
nips, peas, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, spinach, squash, turnips, blackberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, and a certain variety of peaches in 
favorable locations. The several classes and varieties of fruits are such as are gen- 
erally cultivated along the belt of the middle latitude, more particularly that dis- 
trict comprising Western New York and Northern Pennsylvania. Many kinds of 
the apple, pear, quince, peach, with the smaller fruits from the vines and*shrub- 
"bery, flourish in great perfection. Here the plum and cherry attain a large size and 
:a superior flavor. Com is but little raised in the western part of the Territory, and 
then generally for use while it is green. 

Our winter climate is so mild that protection of trees and vines is never thought 
of, and it is very rare that any are injured; nor do the diseases peculiar to the same 
•classes in the Eastern States affect them here, such as the woolly aphis on the apple, 
the blight on the pear, the black knot on the plum, and the yellows on the peach. 
That destructive enemy of the plum in the Eastern States, the curculio, unknown 
iiere. 



♦And board. 
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Tide lands. — On Puget Sound 27,000 acres have been diked and reclamed witk 
great profit. 

Wonderful crops of oats are obtained on these lands. Probably 150,000 acres 
more can be reclaimed. 

Sugar. — Recent investigations and experiments have developed the fact that 
Washington Territory is pre-eminently fitted for the production of sugar, upon a 
very large scale, from the beet root. We have here the soil and climate suited for 
cheaply producing a choice quality of sugar beets. We have the necessary lime 
and cheap fuel at hand, and all the other conditions enabling us to successfully en- 
gage in this business except one important factor, which is the course of the Gov- 
ernment in admitting the importation of sugar free of duty on the Pacific coast. 
Undoubtedly the object of the Government is to ^ve the consumers here the bene- 
fit of the duty, but the fact is that the people receive no benefit from this remission 
of the tariff on sugar, because that article is handled by a monopoly that fixes the 
prices of the imported sugar without reference to its cost, but does so mainly with 
reference to the markets on the Atlantic coast and the cost of transp6rtation there- 
from. 

Certain energetic parties have recently interested themselves largely in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar in this Territory, and they feel that the facts as above stated 
should be represented to the Government, to the end that this important home in- 
dustry may be protected by suitable legislation. 

It is believed that we have a large sugar-producing area, suflSciently so, if devel- 
oped, to materially effect a change in the source of supply of sugar for the entire 
nation. 

Mr. Ezra Meeker, who has visited all the sugar-producing countries of Europe, 
and has devoted himself to the development of this industry here, unhesitatingly 
asserts that the sugar-producing area in this Territory is equal to that of Germany. 

HOPS. 

The harvest of 1885 has been more satisfactory than was anticipated at the begin- . 
ning, and more remunerative than expected. 

This result has been attained entirely upon the score of quality, the Washington 
Territory hops for the first time having reached a standard of value in the markets 
equal to any raised in the United States. 

The crop for the year has been less than an average, reducing the yield to about 
13,000 bales, one-half of which will be shipped direct to London for consumption in 
England. 

Although many growers were discouraged in the beginning of the season in con- 
sequence of the low price prevailing in the world's market, and later with the re- 
port of an enormous crop harvest the world over, yet now the business is more 
firmly established than ever by reason of the preference given to our qualities, and 
of the fact that we are able to sell at a profit while other less favored localities are: 
suffering a loss. 

The facility with which shipments are now made over the lines of the transconti- 
nental roads coupled with the free use of the tele^aph and cable, has revolution- 
ized our methods of marketing, so that now we ship or sell direct upon the markets,, 
and get a recognition before denied us when compelled to market our hops in San 
Francisco. 

It is believed that there will hereafter be not only a large increase in acreage but 
a more careful system of culture, resulting in the general production of better qual- 
ities at such low cost that this industry will be so firmly established as to remain 
one of the standard interests of our Territory. 

The business of raising hops in this Territory has lately assumed such an import- 
ance that, for the purpose of giving full information, I quote the article on this sub- 
ject in my last report: 

Hofpi. — The climate and soil in the bottom lands and valleyB of Washington Territory seem pe^ 
culiarly adapted to the cultivation of hops; and more attention seems to have been paid to the 
cultivation of this plant in the vicinity of Pu^et Sound than elsewhere in the Territory, where it 
thrives in rich alluvial sandy bottoms. Within the past few years an increasing interest has 
been manifested in the business of hop-raising, and the yards have been multipUed and extended.. 

During the fifteen years since the beginning of its important cultivation in this region this crop- 
has never failed nor been attacked by disease, nor deteriorated by reason of the roots being kept- 
on the same land without being replanted. It is believed that the Duwamish, the White River, 
and the Puyallup Valleys could easily produce as many hops as are now raised in the Uniteil 
States if labor could be obtained to pick them. Indians have been mainly relied upon to do tne 
picking, and they have flocked to the Sound from nearly all parts of the Territory, even from be> 
yond the mountains. Many have come in canoes from regions near the outlet of the Sound and 
from British Columbia to engage temporarily in this occupation, then to purchase goods in the 
adjacent towns and return to their old haunts. They appear to excel the whites in their abiUty for 
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picking, and conduct themselveB, as a rule, yery peaceably. This year there has been a great scar- 
ci^ of pickers in proportion to the magnitade of the crop, 

1 cannot do better m this connection than to quote the very reliable report which I haye just 
received from Mr. J. P. Stewart, of Pnyallup: 

** There are in cultivation in hops in this valley at this date 1164 acres, distributed among lOS 
growers. £. Meeker has the largest yard, 120 acres: this makes the average about 113^ acres to 
each grower. I am unable to teU you the number of acres of hops last year. 

'* My average yield for thirteen years has been 2111 pounds per acre; average price, 22^ cents, 
reckoning for the thirteen years prior to this. My yield this year is one ton per acre. Several 
growers this year claim .to have raised as high as 3000 pounds to the acre, and two as high as 4000' 
pounds. The probable average yield this year is about 1900 pounds. 

*' We have been short of pickers this season for the first time, and some hops have gone UU'- 
picked on that account, but probably not more than 20 acres in this valley. 

** The highest yield on a yard of the second yearns growth has probably been more than lOOO 
Pounds per acre. I usually raise 1000 pounds the first year I plant.** 

I also beg leave to submit a more general report which I have just received from Mr. £. Meeker, 
of Puyallup, who is undoubted authority on this subject. 

In a private note he states that while his figures are sometimes approximate, yet he believes- 
them to be generally correct. 

He reports as follows: 

"In answer to your inquiries with reference to hops grown in Washington Territory I have to 
state the following : Number of acres, 2855, divided as follows : Pierce County, 1884,1277 acres ; 
1888, 1251 acres ; King County, 1884, 878 acres : 1883, 826 acres. Scattering, estimated, 200 acres. 

" The average yield of hops in Washington Territory for twelve years last past has been 160O 
pounds per acre, not includiise the present excei>tional year. 

"The average price obtained by growers^ not including the exceptionally high-priced year of 
1882^has been 18 cents per pound, for a period of twelve years. 

"The average cost of production for the same period has been 10 cents per pound. 

'* The quality of our hops rates second only to the New York State hops, wnich have heretofore 
been rated as a standard of quality. In some respects ours are better than the New York State 
hops, because of freedom from disease, cleaner picking, and more uniform color. The market 
value of our hops now more nearly approaches that of the New York hops than ever before, and 
will eventually reach the same standard by judicious management of our growers. The keeping 
(raality of Washington Territory hops is better than that of those grown on the Pacific coast far- 
ther south, and hence in years of large surplus they will command a better price than has pre- 
vailed heretofore, when our whole product was shipped to San Francisco, and there sold and 
classed as California hops. 

" The crop of Washington Territory for the four years prior to this has been as follows : 1880^ 
49d0 bales : 1881, 6098 bales ; 1882, 8470 bales ; 1883, 9301 bales. 

"These figures are taken from the estimate of the Messrs. Lilienthal & Co , of San Francisco, 
and denote only the crop movement through the regular channel of trade for shipment east and to 
San Francisco ; to it should be added those used for local consumption in the Territory and in 
Oregon, amounting to fully 800 bales each year, to the best of my judgment. 

" As stated before, the crop of 1884 is exceptional in this,that it is the heaviest average yield ever 

gown in any country. It is not yet all marketed, but enough is known to warrant the belief that 
lly 22,000 bales have been grown, and manv place the yield still higher. In some exceptional 
cases the s^eld has been simply enormous. I know of hop-yards in both the White River and the- 
Puyallup valleys that yielded 4000 pounds per acre ; and there have been parts of acres harvested 
that gave a yield of nearly 5000 pounds per acre. 

" The soil best adapted to raising hops is the alluvial deposit found in the river-bottom land 
adjacent to Puget Sound ; yet. good results have been obtained on the table kmds in certain locfdi- 
ties^otably on the Upper White River. 

" The first hops were planted in the Puyallup Valley in the year 1866, resulting in the produc- 
tion of one bale. - 

" It is noticed that the {peat increase of production is in the vicinity of the place where the first 
venture was made. And it has resulted in building up there a very large and prosperous interest. 

" Since the opening of the Northern Pacific Railroad direct shipments have been made to all 
parts of the TJnited States and to London, fully twenty carloads of the crop of 1884 having up to 
this date (October 17) been shipped to the latter market. 

" Although some have been discouraged by the low prices prevailing several years a^o, and by 
the difficulty experienced in procuring laborers to harvest the crop, it is believed this interest is 
as yet in its infancy, and that the time is not far distant when our productions will be largely in- 
creased, and that the marketable value of our hops will reach a much higher standard than now 
prevails." 



There is an important difference between the climates of the eastern and western 
parts of the Territory; the mean temperature in the eastern division being in sum- 
mer 73° and in the winter 34°; while that of the western division is 63° in summer 
and 39° in winter. 

It may be deemed remarkable that these sections Ijdng contiguous, in the same 
latitude, and with but little difference in elevation, should differ so much in tem- 
perature, namel^r, 10°. The difference is evidently owing, in great part, to the 
range of mountains running north and souHi, and separating the two sections, thus 
warding off from the eastern portion of the Territory the immediate effect of ocean 
currents and ocean breezes. 

There is also a great difference between the two sections in respect to the amoutit 
of rainfall, the climate of Western Washington affording a greater quantity or 
moisture. 

^ The climate is especially mild in winter, when we consider the latitude. Varia- 
tions in temperatture are less in the western than in the eastern part of the Teni> 
tory. • 
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^ _ , 8 deflected along this ci 

thus producing an effect similar to that caused by the Gulf Stream in ttie Atlantic 
■Ocean when it strikes the shores of England, making that country milder in win- 
ter than the climate of our Eastern States. 

For reliable data on this subject I inclose report of the United States Signal 
Office at Olympia, and under the head of Walla. Walla County will be found a re- 
■port showing the temperature and rainfall for that portion of the Territory. 

Tables showing temperature and rainfall are also reported under the heads of 
Pierce County and Kitsap County, respectively. 



Meieorological Data and Summary for Signal Station at Olympia, Wash. Ter. 
ILaCltnde 47° S' N. 
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ADAMS COUNTY. 

Adams County, organized in 1883, is located in the central part of the eastern di- 
vision of the Territory, is about 50 miles long by 30 miles in width, and is well 
adapted for pastoral and agricultural pursuits. The assessment roll of this county 
shows a handsome increase, footing up f 175,444 in 1884, ^^^ $253,420 in 1885^ 
Many new farms have been located and improvements made during the present 
year, and the county gives every evidence of a strong, heaUhy growth. Number of 
school districts in the county is 4; school houses, 2; average value of school houses, 
{800; total value of school houses, f 1600; number of school children, 128; number 
of teachers, 5; average salaries of teachers per month, J40. No report of products 
for this year received. 

The county is agreeably diversified by numerous streams, chief among which is- 
the Palouse River, which forms the southeastern boundary between this county and 
Whitman County. The Northern Pacific Railroad enters this county near the 
southwestern comer, and, running in a northeasterly direction entirely across, leaves- 
the county near its northeastern boundary, thus afibrding ample transportation fa- 
cilities for the shipment of farm products. The county is well adapted for the pro- 
ductions of vegetables, hardy small fruits, grasses, live stock, dairy products, and all 
kinds of cereals. County seat, Ritzville. 

ASOTIN COUNTY. 

Asotin County, another of the counties created by the Legislature of 1883, is the 
extreme southeastern county of the Territory, and occupies a superficial area of" 
about 500 square miles. The surface is agreeably diversified by hills, valleys, and 
streams. The soil and climate are extremely well adapted to the production of" 
wheat and other cereals, also small fruits, including peaches and grapes. The tax- 
able property of the county is assessed at ^75,006, an increase of about $70,000^ 
over last year. The county auditor reports a healthy growth, and a large increase 
of production over that of last year. Number of school houses, 14; school districts, 
15; number of school children, 475; number of teachers, 15; monthly salary of 
teachers, from f 30 to |6o. The number of school districts has increased in five 
years from 2 to 15. On the entire eastern and part of the northern boundary of 
this county flow the navigable waters of the Snake River. Asotin is the county seat. 

CHKHAUS COUNTY. 

Chehalis County lies on the extreme western border of the Territory, having the 
Pacific Ocean for its western boundary, and embraces an area of about 2400 square 
miles. 

The Chehalis River, a navigable stream, extends across the county from east to^ 
west, and flows into Gray's Harbor. This harbor is considered one of the best and 
safest on the coast, affording good anchorage, with from thirty to fifty feet depth 
of water, and covering an area of about 4500 acres. The entrance to the harbor is • 
over a bar carrying twenty feet of water at mean tide, with a well-defined and safe 
channel, and vessels can approach the harbor with comparative safety. The dis- 
tance between the headwaters of Gray's Harbor and the head of Puget Sound is 
only about forty miles. A survey has been made and a practical route found for a 
railroad between these water. 

Several rivers within the county, namely, the Humtulup, Hoquiam, Wishkah, 
Satsop, Elk, and Johns, afford sufficient flow of water for transportation of the fine 
timber, which abounds in immense quantities along these streams. The excellent 
timber and easy outlet to the sea through Gray*s Harbor, destines this to become 
one of the most valuable lumber districts in the Territory. Large bodies of fir, ce- 
dar, spruce, Cottonwood, ash, and maple, all of valuable quality, are found within 
the limits of the county. 

There are already seven saw-mills in operation, with an aggregate capacity of 
160,000 feet daily. Two large mills in course of construdtion will, when com- 
pleted, increase the capacity to 275,000 feet daily. The county has also two flour- 
mg mills, four sash and door factories, two salmon canneries, and one tannery. 

The Chehalis Valley, through which flows the river bearing the same name, is 
one of the finest and largest agricultural sections in Western Washington. ^ The 
stock and dairying business is carried on extensively, the soil being productive to^ 
an extraordinary degree. The climate is mild and salubrious. 
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The principal towns of the county are Montesano, with a population of about 
looo; Aberdeen, 400; Hoquiam, 300; Cosmopolis, 150; I^ower Montesano, 150; and 
^Ima, 250. 

The population has greatly increased, as shown by the following: 

1888 1,290 

1S85 2,402 

The assessed valuation of property also shows gratifying increase, as follows: 

1882 $376,022 

1885 1,174,795 

The public schools are in a good condition. The Chehalis Vallejr Academj^, 
recently established under the patronage of the Presbjrterian Church, is the princi- 
pal educational institution in tne county. It has a fine and commodious building, 
and opened with 26 students. Montesano is the county seat. 

CI/AI^I^AM COUNTY. 

I 

This county, situated on the Pacific Ocean and along the Straits of Puca, consists 
largely of mountainous country covered with valuable timber, with fertile valleys 
here and there interspersed, which are adapted for a^culture and grazing. 

There are some natural prairies which are occupied by settle^. The county is 
thinly populated, having only 160 permanent settlers, hence much land is unoccu- 
pied. Tlie Quillihute Indian Reservation is situated in the southwesterly part of 
the county. There is a trail 75 miles in length leading across the country, which 
-connects this reservation with Pysht, on the Straits. The principal industries are 
stock-raising and lumbering. 

The Neah Bay Indian Agency for the Makah tribe is located in this county near 
the entrance of the Straits of Fuca. The members of this tribe possess much 
ingenuity in boat-building and basket work, and are remarkably skillful in fish- 
ing, being considered excellent whalemen. 

Fresh Water Bay, in the district of Pysht, is situated on a river which is the 
outlet of a fresh water lake said to be alive with mountain trout weighing from 
I to 5 pounds. 

Elwah is one of the oldest settled parts of the country, and has an energetic 
farming population. 

There are a number of points on the Straits of Puca suitable for harbors. The 

?rincipal ones thus far are at Crescent Bay, Port Angelos, and New Dungeness. 
he harbor at Port Angelos is by nature remarkably adapted to the entrance 
and protection of vessels. This is situated 17 miles south of tne harbor of Victoria, 
British Columbia. The Government has reserved and set apart a large tract of land 
on this harbor for public purposes. 

New Dungeness is the county seat. The United States Assistant Fish Commis- 
:sioner says that both Port Angeles and Dungeness are admirably located as fishing 
^stations. Wheat, oats and barley are raised, and the average yield of wheat is said 
to be 40 bushels to the acre, and the yield of such vegetables as potatoes, turnips, 
:and carrots is said to be immense, The people of this county desire that Congress 
-appropriate money for the construction of a military road from Port Angeles to 
Keah Bay. The assessed valuation of property is ^5217,509. 

CI/ARKE COUNTY. 

Clarke County, named in honor of Capt. Meriwether L. Clarke, U. S. Army, of 
Lewis and Clarke's expedition*, is situated on the Columbia River in the soutiiem 
part of the Territory, and has an area of about 600 square miles. It is bounded on 
the south and west by the Columbia, on which it has a shore line of 40 miles. The 
surface is comparatively level in the southern and western portions, and gently 
rolling in the northern and eastern, as the Cascade Range is approached. 

There is a great variety of timber, also considerable open country adapted to 
agriculture, stock-raising, and fruit culture in all its branches known to this lati- 
tude* 

Portland, Ogn., the metropolis of the Northwest, can be reached from any point 

on the Columbia in the county by 12 to 20 miles travel by steamboat, thus affording 

market facilities superior to those of any other county in the Territory. Lewis 

River, a small tributary of the Columbia, intersects the northern part of the county, 

:and is navigable for small steamboats for about 20 miles the greater portion of tb.e 

year. 

The stock nmge is excellent, and hay is one of the most important crops. For 
these reasons, and on account of the superior market faciliMes, dairying is rapidly 
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becoming one of the most important industries. The soil and climate are pecu- 
liarly favorable to fruit-growing, which becomes each year more extensive. 

The quantity of agricultural products produced in the county as stated in the re- 
port for 1884 was over-estimated. A more careful estimate gives for the year 1885 



the following figures: 








Articles. 


Quantity. 

100,000 

4.000 

2.500 

400,000 

1,000 

150 

125 

50,000 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Wheat bushels 


Oats bushels 


200,000 
2 000 


.Rye do. 


Com do 


Barley do 


Buckwheat. do 


1 000 


Potatoes do 


Apples do 


20 000 


Peaches do 


Pfums do 


2.000 
200 


•Oherries tons 


Prunes ,.tODS 


Butter do 


Cheese do 


20 


Hay do 







The live stock is estimated as follows: 

Horses 4,000 

^heep 4,000 

Mules « 175 

.Swine 7,500 

Neat cattle 6,500 

Angora goats 100 

The total assessed value of property in the county for the year 1885 is a trifle in 
•excess of J52,ooo,ooo, including the supplemental assessments made by the county 
authorities after the tax roll was completed by the assessor. 

The increase over last year is 21 per cent. 

The county is divided mto 63 school districts, in which are 59 schoolhouses of the 
total estimated value of |6o,ooo. Raised for school purposes this year, $i$^ooo. 
Total school population between the ages of 4 and 21 years, 3321. Teachers, 65. 
Average s^ary per month, J35. Highest salary, JJioo. Lowest salary, ^20. There 
are in the count)^ 5 Methodist Episcopal churches, 5 Roman Catholic, 2 United 
Brethren, 2 Christian or Disciple, 2 Presbjrterian, i Congregational and i Protestant 
Episcopal. The total population of the county is 7670. Manufactures: 6 steam 
«aw mills, 7 water-power saw mills, 2 steam and 3 water-power planing mills, i paper 
mill. Aggregate value of lumber manufactured this year, ^5300,000. Flour, 
^200,000. 

The cities and towns are ^ follows : 

Vancouver. — ^The county seat, beautifully located on the Columbia River, six 
miles above the mouth of the Willamette, has a population of 3000. This place has 
improved rapidly during the past five years. Over ^00,000 worth of new buildings, 
public and private have been built during that time. The court house cost ^0,000, 
And the public schoolhouse about j$22,ooo, The Masonic Temple, now being built, 
will cost about J5i5,ooo. 

Adjoining Vancouver City is the United States military post, Vancouver barracks 
And depot, the headquarters of the Department of the Columbia, General Gibbon 
commanding. This is one of the largest army posts in the United States. 

Vancouver has never been "boomed " to any extent. Its growth has been steady 
And permanent, and there is no more prosperous town in the Territory. 

La Camas. — This place deserves special mention. Two years ago, a syndicate of 

Portland, Or., capitalists purchased a tract of 2500 acres of land, and commenced the 

^work of improving a fine water-jKJwer afforded by La Camas Creek. The progress 

of the work practically falls within the past year. Its visible results so far are as 

follows: 

Dams, acqueduct and pipe lines for the control aud delivery of water, covering a 
•distance of 9000 feet, at an approximate cost of J5ioo,ooo ; a lumber mill with a ca- 
pacity of 35,000 feet per day ; a paper mill with capacity for turning out 10 tons of 
product per diem ; a flouring mill of 50 barrels per day, all completed and running. 
Around these works a town, estimated to have 500 inhabitants has ^own up. 

The amount of money expended by the syndicate and by other individuals can- 
not fall short of ^^300,000, and this is a place which was an absolute wilderness 
eighteen months ago. 

The towns and mills are located at deep water on the Columbia River, about 15 
miles northeast of Portland, Ogn. The building of a railroad has been commenced, 
to run northward from the Columbia River into the timber and coal fields of Clarke 
And Cowlitz Counties. 

La Center. — On the Lewis River, has a population of 250. Washougal in the 
eastern and Union Ridge in the western part of the coimty are thriving villages. 
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COI<UMBIA COUNTY. 

This is one of the great grain-producing counties of the southeastern portion of 
the Territory. It is estimated that there are now 90,000 acres under cultivation, of 
which 70,000 acres produce wheat. 

Dayton. — ^The county seat, is a flourishing town of about 2000 people, situated 
on the Touchet River, and is the center of a valuable trade of the surrounding agri- 
cultural country, and has numerous manufacturing industries. 

One branch of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company's road extends to 
Dajrton, its terminus, and another branch of this railroad runs to Riparia, situated 
on the Snake River in this county. These branches of the railroad, together with 
the navigable Snake River, which forms the northern boundary of the county, 
afford great facilities for the shipping of crops to market. Flouring mills, woolen 
mills, and saw mills have been erected at various parts in the county, and water- 
power is sufficiently available for manufacturing purposes. The total population is 
5906, and is rapidly increasing. Schools and churches are well patronized. There 
are 46 school oistncts and 43 schoolhouses of the average value of $732 each. Total 
value of schoolhouses, J53 1,480 ; number of school children in county, 2056 ; average 
salary of teachers, J48 per month. One seminary is located at Huntsville. Grace 
Hall, an educational institution for girls, has been established at Dayton by the 
Episcopal Church. Assessed valuation of property is f 2,569,380. 

COWWTZ COUNTY. 

Cowlitz County is one of the earliest settled counties of the Territory. It has a 
frontage on the Columbia River of about 40 miles, and railroad connection with 
Puget Sound by the Northern Pacific Railroad — Kalama, the county seat, being the 
point at which trains are transferred by ferry to the Oregon side of the Columbia. 
The chief industries are farming, lumbering, salmon fishing and salmon packing. 
Nearly all kinds of fruits, vegetables and cereals, such as are indigenous to the 
temperate zone, thrive here. The population is 2945 ; number of acres of improved 
land, 6616 ; unimproved, 135,404 ; assessed value of property for the present year, 
J58i9,577, and increase of more than J5io6,ooo over last year. Tax levy for all pur- 
poses, 1^}^ mills ; number of fruit trees, 40,000 ; bushels of fruit raised, 21,000 ; po- 
tatoes, 48,000 bushels. Horses in the county, 960 ; cattte, 9600 ; sheep, 12,000 ; 
swine, 4800 ; number of school districts, 34 ; amount of school fund, $4000 ; average 
monthly wages of teachers, J40. 

Coal has been discovered on Cowlitz River, and there is a fine ledge of granite 
near Ks^lama. 

With fine soil, healthy climate, an enterprising and industrious population, ex- 
cellent market facilities, and large tracts of land available for settlement on the 
upper waters of the Cowlitz and Lewis Rivers, Cowlitz County offers fine induce- 
ments to persons seeking homes in our Territory. 

DOUGI.AS COUNTY. 

Douglas County, set off from Spokane County at the last session of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, occupies an area of about 5000 square miles just east of the 
geegraphical center of the Territory. Population, 362. The assessed value of 
property in the county is ^5137,615. County tax levy, 8 mills. Live stock in the 
county: Horses, 1000; cattle, 2000; sheep, 20,000. School districts, 6; school chil- 
dren, 60. 

The climate is pleasant during the summer, never getting very warm, and it is 
never very cold in winter. The soil is a light sandy loam, well adapted to agricul- 
ture and cattle-raising. All ^ains except com, and all vegetables, grow, and ripen 
to perfection. Bxperiments in tree planting have proven very successful. Wheat 
sowed in "old ground " produced 40 bushels per acre last year. 

This is the finest and largest body of unbroken prairie land in the Territory, and 
would undoubtedly be settled more rapidly than any part of the now vacant 
land but for the scarcity of .water, which the settlers thus far have been un- 
able to obtain on the largest portion of the prairie, owing to their limited means of 
sinking wells, many of whicn have been sunk from 60 to 100 feet and failed to get 
water. One well was sunk 225 feet with the same restilt The people desire tliat 
Congress make an appropriation to be applied to sinking one or two artesian wells 
on this prairie, thereby testing the question whether or not water can be obtained. 
If this experiment should be successfully made, thousands of acres of the finest 
soil in the world would be cultivated, and many immigrants who are now turning: 
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away on account of the scarcity of water, would find homes here. And sales of 
land by the Government to actual settlers would in a very short time return into 
the national treasury a far greater amount of money than need be thus appropriated^ 
Okanogan is the county seat. 

FRANKUN COUNTY. 

Franklin County is now in the second year of its existence, having been organ- 
ized by the Legislature of 1883. It contains an area of about 1400 square miles. 
Upon the east boundary flows the navigable Snake River, and on the west the Co- 
lumbia River, the confluence of these rivers being at the southernmost part of the 
county. 

The county is divided into nearly equal parts by the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
which enters the county at the southern boundary and runs almost directly north, 
there being nearly 80 miles of railroad in the county. The chief industry is the 
raising of cattle and horses; the immense area of bunch-grass plains aflbrd excel- 
lent pasturage throughout the entire year. A few farms have been opened on these 
plains, and experiments have been made in fruit-ctdture which have been attended 
with success. 

The towns are Palouse Junction, Pasco Junction, and Ainsworth, the latter being 
the county seat. The assessed valuation of property is ^102,159, exclusive of as- 
sessed railroad property to the amount of $488,390. The county tax is 8 mills, and 
the total tax for all purposes is 13X mills. The county is free from all debt and 
has money in its treasury. 

The county auditor writes: 

Two of the greatest benefits ihat could be conferred upon us is the speedy opening of the Co- 
lumbia River to the sea, and an appropriation to sink two or three artesian wells. 

The county at present has but one school district, and one school building which 
cost I550. Number of school children, 80; attendance, 35, and one teacher at a 
salary of fco per month. 

GARFIEI^D COUNTY. 

Garfield is another of the important grain producing counties in the Territory, 
It is reported that 77,000 acres nave been cultivated to wheat during the present 
year. 

The navigable Snake River forms the northern boundary of this county, and 
greatly assists to develop its commerce. 

There are a number of lumber miHs, planing mills, and other factories; also sev- 
eral flouring mills, each having a capacity of about 100 barrels per day. Stock 
raising is an important branch of business. Oats, barley, Indian com, potatoes, 
apples, peaches, plums and pears are produced. Population of county, 3451; 
number of school districts, 34; schoolhouses, 26; total value of schoolhouses, $iSr 
000; assessed value of property, J5i, 124,208. Pomeroy is the county seat. 

ISLAND COUNTY. 

Island County comprises the islands of Whidby and Camano, the former of 
which contains an area of 115,000 acres and the latter 30,000 acres: Total popula- 
tion, 932. Farm products are raised in good quantities and grow to a high state of 
perfection. Many portions of the island are heavily timbered with fir, cedar, hem- 
lock, alder, spruce, maple and ash. At Utsalady is located one of the largest saw 
mills of the Puget Mill Company, capable of a daily output of 90,000 feet of lum- 
ber. Ship building is also carried on to some extent. Coupeville is the county 
seat. The community here consists of active, thriving people, possessing stores, 
hotels, markets, blacksmith shops, manufacturing industries, public building 
churches, etc. There are nine school districts, eight schoolhouses, and 323 chil- 
dren. Daily steamers, carrying mail, connect with points on the Sound. Apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, cherries and prunes, etc., of fine flavor grow in profusion. 
Stock raising and dairying are successfully conducted. 

JKFFERSON COUNTY. 

Jefferson Countv extends from Admiralty Inlet on the east to the Pacific Ocean 
on the west; lies between Clallam County on the north and Kitsap Coimty on the 
south, and contains upward of 15,000 square miles. The western end of the county, 
lying alone the ocean about midway between Cape Flattery and Gray's Harbor, is 
still a howung wilderness, and although reliably reported to be rich in agricultural 
sou and valuable timber, it has never oeen even thoroughly explored. Ae eastern 
end only, bordering upon Puget Sound at the junction of Fuca Straits with Adr 
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miralty Inlet, or Puget Sound proper, at Port Townsend Bay, Port Discovery Bay,, 
and at Hood's Canal, contains all the settled and developed portion of the county. 
Thie settled portion includes the Discovery, Leland, Quilcine, Decaboos and Chim- 
scum valleys, the last-named already famous as a dairying region and for its pro- 
duct of iron ore. The central portion of the county lies across the Olympic Range 
•f coast mountains, the highest peaks of which are clothed in perpetual snows, yet 
have been explored sufficiently to disclose large valleys, valuable for stock ranges, 
also deposits of coal, iron and precious metals. It contains seven post offices, four 
large steam saw mills, one iron smelting furnace, and already maintains a popula- 
tion of 2641 souls, having increased from 2175 in the year 1880. From its geo- 
paphical location as to the commerce of Puget Sound, Jefferson is one of the most 
miportant counties in the Territory. Port Townsend, its county seat, is one of the 
leading towns on Puget Sound, and the importance of its commercial prospects are 
indicated by several significant facts: (i) It is located just inside the line of fortifi- 
cation proposed for the defense of inland waters! (2) It is the port of entry for 
the entire customs collection district of Puget Sound. (3) The beautiful bay on 
which it is located has a length of six miles and an average width of three miles, 
free from rocks, bar, or shoal, with anchorage neither too deep nor too shallow, 
and room for the entire navy and merchant marine of the United States to ride in 
safety at one time. (4) It is a natural center of trade and travel, having mail^ 
routes and lines of travel radiating in all directions. It is nearly opposite Victoria, 
the seat of provincial government for British Columbia, and is connected therewith 
by a daily mail, and is also the southern terminus for proposed mail service to 
Alaska. It has a semi-weekly mail to all post offices in Clallam County along the 
Straits of Fuca, a distance of 90 miles westward; a semi-weekly and proposed daily 
mail northward 100 miles to Semiahmoo, near the British Columbia boundary line, 
and intermediate points in Whatcom and San Juan counties; a tri-weekly mail to 
Island County, daily mail to all southern ports on the Sound, and daily mails to 
local points within the county, all carried by steamers; besides, it has the first port 
on Puget Sound reached by ocean steamers everjr eight days from San Francisco. 

Port Townsend has a population of 2000 and is one of the healthiest, prettiest 
and most prosperous towns in the Territory. Its growth is already characterized by 
ma^ificent brick and stone buildings, indicating a solidity and stability seldom 
noticed among the young and growing towns of the West. The new Government 
custom house to be erected here; the United States marine hospital, already built; 
the military station at Fort Townsend, three miles distant, near the head of the 
bay; the steam saw mill in the edge of the town; sash and door factory; foundry, 
machine shops, brewery, cigar factory, and the magnificent smelting works and 
mammoth saw mill on tie southern shore of the bay, all bespeak a city here in the 
near future, teeming with a hardy, industrious people and buzzing with manufac- 
turing industries. It is the seat of a district court having both United States and 
Territorial jurisdiction, to which four adjoining counties are attached for judicial' 
purposes. 

The immense maritime business transacted here through the customs collection 
district, amounting in duties to upward of |7o,ooo annually, brings an extensive 
local trade with shipping. The large ocean trade with foreign countries necessi- 
tates the presence here of British, French, Chilian and other consuls. 

Port Townsend's fine public school, her opera house, her four churches, all indi- 
date intellectual culture and literary privileges, while her First National Bank, 
organized two years ago with ^^50,000 capital — subsequently increased to |75,ooo — 
in its large and substantial stone building, indicates a healthy and solid business 
basis. Some of its fire-proof business buildings erected this year will compare fa- 
vorably with those for similar purposes in San Francisco. The Board of Trade at 
Port Townsend reports as follows: 

Showing importance as the port of entry for the Puget Sound customs district, we may say that 
during the last fiscal year a greater number of American steatn vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade entered and cleared at this port than at any port in the United States, and their tonnage was 
only exceeded by the same class of vessels that entered and cleared at the port of New York. 
The number entered was 570, with a tonnage of 264,655 tons, against 239 at New York, with a ton- 
nage of 351,873; 165 at San Francisco, with a tonnage of 236,769 tons; 140 at Charlestown and Boston, 
with a tonnage of 108,414; and l23 at New Orleans, with a tonnage of but 55,735. The number 
•leared was 573, with an aggregate tonnage of 293,751, against 227 at New York, with a tonnage of 
338.815; 162 at San Francisco, with a tonnage of 231,935; 145 at Boston and Charlestown, with a ton- 
nage of 105,007, and only 95 at New Orleans, with a tonnage of but 35,798. Of American vessels, 
sailing and steam, the number was only exceeded by New York, and the tonnage by the two ports 
of New York and San Francisco. The number entered was 675, with a tonnage of 312,090, against 
1869 at New York, with a tonnage of 1,006,055; 624 at Boston and Charlestown, with a tonnage of 
j^,376; 453 at Philadelphia, with a tonnage of 222,258; 416 at San Francisco, with a tonnage of 426,- 
529; 216 at New Orleans, with a tonnage of 81,670; 187 at Baltimore, with a tonnage of 69.567, and 
all others still less in both number and tonnage. There were cleared 700 of this class of vessels, 
with a tonnage of 333,694, against 1432 at New York, with a tonnage of 986,762^ 421 at San Fraacisco, 
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-vfith a tonnage of 460,667; 822 at Philadelphia, with a tonnage of 183,438: 1^5 at Baltimore, with a 
tonnage of but 61,686, and all others of the one hundred and thirty-one ports in the United States 
still leas in number and tonnage. 

When we take into calculation all classes of vessels, steam and sail, American and foreign, the 
number that entered and cleared in the foreign trade durlne the last year is only exceeded by 
seven other ports in the United States— New York, Boston and Charlestown, San Francisco, Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans. Huron and Oswego— and in tonnage by only nine other ports in the United 
States, those just mentioned, and the ports of Baltimore and Superior added. The amount of 
<K>mmerce has nearly doubled for the last two years. In 1880, the number of vessels entered and 
•cleared was 592, a tonnage of 405.320; in 1881, 628. with a tonnage of 318,459; in 1882, 766. with a ton- 
naxe of 457,844; in 1883. 1062, with a tonnage of 534.824; in 1884, 1437. with a tonnage of 687,035. 

During the last fiscal year, the tonnase of American vessels in tne foreign trade which entered 
And cleared at this port was exceeded by four ot all the ports of entry in the United States, and 
the tonnage of foreign vessels in that trade was exceedea at but six of the said ports. Only one 
port in the United States exceeds Port Townsend in American ocean steam vessels In foreign trade, 
And the tonnage of foreign ocean steamers in said trade is exceeded by only seven of said ports. 

Jefferson County has a tax-roll footing up in round numbers f 1,000,000; her scrip 
is sold at par, and her educational advantages are superior, schools being main- 
tained, on an average,' eight months or more each year, even in the country 
districts. 

At Irondale, on Port Townsend Bay, the Pug:et Sound Iron Company has ex- 
pended about half a million dollars in preparation for manufacturing iron, and has 
the only smelting works north of Oswego, in Oregon. 

I At Port Discovery and Port Ludlow are two mammoth saw mills, each having a 
cutting capacity of 150,000 feet of lumber per day, both operated continuously; on 
Port 'n^wnsend Bay is another mill in course of construction, nearly as large. 

KING COUNTY. 

The area of King County is 2040 square miles, and it has a greater diversity of 
resources and greater natural wealth than either one of the several States of the 
Union. When the resources are fully developed, they will sustain in comfort the 
population of a great commonwealth. The most important of the resources, are 
timber, coal, iron, marble and copper. There is practically an inexhaustible quan- 
tity of each of these elements of wealth. The agricultural lands of the county are 
of wide extent and marvelous fertility. Of the above-named area, 700 square 
miles are mountainous and contain the coal and mineral . deposits. There are esti- 
mated to be 350,000 acres of good agricultural land, 190,000 acres of which are in 
the river bottoms, and yield almost fabulous crops of hay, oats, barley and the 
staple root crops. There are some 1200 square miles of timber, divided into 80,000 
acres of hard wood (maple, alder -and ash}, about 6000 acres of white pine, about 
64,000 acres of cedar, and 640,000 acres of fir, and perhaps some 10,000 acres of 
spruce. There are known to be some 40 to 50 square miles of coal land, about 16,- 
000 acres of which are more or less developed. The population of the coutity is 
16,160, it being by far the most populous as well as the wealthiest in the Territory. 

Timber. — ^The hardwood timber will average about 10,000 feet to the acre, and the 
other varieties will average 30,000 feet, making a total of about 22,000,000,000 feet 
in the county. 

Lumber 'manufacturing. — Lutnber manufacturing, next to coal mining, is the 
most important industry. The product is mainly absorded in the home and Sound 
market. All kinds of woodwork incident to the building trade are carried on in 
the City of Seattle. There are several furniture factories also in the city. The 
number of saw mills in tJie county is 16, with an aggregate daily capacity of 500,- 
000 feet, and ranging from 15,000 to 100,000 feet each. Ten of these mills are in 
the City of Seattle. The aggregate value of these saw mills and plants is about 
454,000,000, and they employ, when running, nearly 700 men. There are three 
ship yards in Seattle having marine ways, and the building and repairing of steam- 
1x)ats is a considerable industry. 

Coal. — Coal mining is now the most important industry. The coal fields of King 
County not only contain better coal and are mor€;extensive, but they are developed 
to a greater capacity than any other coal fields on the Pacific Coast. Indeed, the 
output for the coming year is likely to be greater than from all the other fields 
combined. In this industry much progress has been made during the year past. 
Three new collieries have been opened, viz.. Cedar River, Black Diamond and 
Franklin. The last two produce semi-bituminous coals of a superior quality, said 
to be the best steam coals now in use on the coast. Of these mines, the Black 
Diamond has been the most developed, being able to ship from two slopes from 800 
to 1000 tons of coal per day. A third slope is being sunk, and when completed, 
the daily output of Uie mine will be from 1200 to 1500 tons. There are gooa veins 
of true bituminous coal in the county, but, there being no transportation to them, 
they have not been developed. There are several thin veins of anthracite, but 
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none are workable that have yet been found, although many are confident that 
they exist. 

/n7«.— Ivying in the Snoqualmie Pass, near the summit of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, is probably the richest and most remarkable deposit of magnetic iron ore in 
the world. This deposit is inexhaustible, and its great value is shown by the fol- 
lowing analysis of several samples: 



Sample. 



No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 6 
No. 7. 
No. 8. 



Metallic 
iron 

69. HI) 
71.17 
68.56 
67.17 
69 40 
70.18 





Phos- 


ca. 


phorus. 


2.72 


OOPn'j 


1.30 


0.039 


2 73 


0.035 


4.(>'2 


0.031 


2.23 


O.CXS.*) 


1.87 


0.031 



Sulphur. 



0.042 
0.005- 
0.01» 
0.041 
0.008. 
0.013 



Overlying this ore is an almost inexhaustible quantity of white marble of most 
excellent quality. Adjoining the iron ore claims are rich veins of copper and sil- 
ver. These ores are without means of transportation to tide-water, but a company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Seattle to the mines, a distance of 7^ 
miles. 

Eastern steel manufacturers who have examined the ores, and from whom the 
foregoing analyses were obtained, contemplate extensive works, for the reduction 
of these ores and the manufacture of steel, as soon as transportation is afforded. 

Very large and rich deposits, of both red and blue hematite iron ore can be 
reached by a short branch of less than seven miles from the main line of the pro- 
jected road. This ore assays 65 per cent, of metallic iron. The distance from 
Seattle to these hematite deposits is about 60 miles. 

The main line of the road will run through three extensive coal fields, one of 
which is superior lignite, and the other two are bituminous. The bituminous coals 
are very rich in carbon, and make a strong coke. 

Agricultural resources and products. — ^The agricultural lands, especially in the 
river bottoms, are very rich, and produce an enormous yield of hay, oats and pota- 
toes. Nearly every variety of garden produce grows in the greatest profusion. 
Fruit trees prosper, and abundant crops of apples, pears, peaches, cherries and 
plums are grown. The smaller fruits, such as 'strawberries, blackberries, etc., are 
cultivated with wonderful success. The total value of the agricultural crops this 
year, exclusive of hops, is not far from J20o,ooo. 

Hops. — Hops are the most important crop grown in the county. There are about 
900 acres in tlie hop-yards of this county, and the crop this year will probablj^ aver- 
age at least 2000 pounds to the acre. Owing to the low price, the growers will not 
realize more than the bare cost of making the crop. The total value of the crop at 
present prices will not exceed $175,000. The ranch of the Hop Growers* Associa- 
tion at Snoqualmie Prairie, in this county, is the largest hop ranch in the United 
States, and, with one exception, the largest in the world. The yard now contains 
250 acres, which is being yearly increased. Owing to the dry season, much land 
has been cleared this year and prepared for cultivation. 

Railroads. — ^There are now about 80 miles of completed railroad within the 
county limits. The completion of the line of 75 miles, heretofore referred to, will 
afford King County a very complete system of internal transportation and rapidly 
develop its marvelous resources. 

Water transportation. — ^The shore line of King County on Puget Sound is about 
60 miles, exclusive of the 30 miles shore front of Vashon Island, and a shore line 
of about 80 miles on navigable fresh water lakes, viz. : Lakes Union, Washington, 
and Samamish. Lake Washington is the second largest lake in the Territory. A 
ship canal of less than two miles over an easy route, would connect Lakes Union 
and Washington with the tide-waters of Puget Sound in Seattle harbor. The pro- 
ject of connecting these lakes by canal wim the Sound, for naval and other pur- 
poses, has been under discussion by the United States Government at times since 
1870, and it now seems likely that early action will be taken in the premises, as 
renewed interest in the matter has recently been manifested by public men and en- 
gineer officers of the Government. 

Building materials. — Good building material abounds in the county. The best 
of brick are made at reasonable prices; and when the railroad through the Sno- 
qualmie Pass is built, excellent building stone and the best of marble will be brought 
within easy reach of tide-water. 
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THE CITY OF SEATTI^E. 

The City of Seattle is not only the chief city of the county, but of the Territory 
ds well, and contains a population of about 12,000, being nearly twice as large as 
any other city in the Territory. In the magnitude of its commerce and industries 
it outranks all others in even greater proportions. It is centrally located on Puget 
Sound and has one of the best harbors in the world, to which the largest ocean 
vessels can find unobstructed entrance. 

It is the trading port of Puget Sound basin, on account of its central location, 
the enterprise of its merchants, and the fact that the steam marine of the Sound 
radiates from its wharves. No less than 30 steamboats of all sizes run from this 
port to various points on the Sound and up the rivers running into it. To this fleet 
of steamers Seattle is largely indebted for its commercial supremacy. There is a 
regular line of large ocean steamships to San Francisco from this port. There are 
also several lar^e steam colliers, and a large fleet of sailing vessels engaged in the 
coal trade, making this a shipping town of very considerable consequence. 

Iron industries. — ^There are several iron founderies, machine shops, blacksmith 
shops, boiler works, etc., turning out a large amount of work, and giving employ- 
ment to many workmen. Some of the machine shops can turn out engines of 
large size. 

Public works. — ^There ai:e many miles of graded streets and excellent sidewalks. 
The gas and water works are equal to the supply of a city of 30,000 inhabitants. 
Both are owned and operated by corporations. 

The water supply is pumped from Lake Washington into elevated reservoirs, the 
highest being 330 feet. There are 20 fire hydrants having 4-inch connections, with 
a pressure that makes each hydrant almost equal to a steam fire engine. There are 
also two first-class steam fire engines and an abundant supply of hose. A well 
equipped street railway has been in active operation for a year past. 

Prominent buildings. — The city can probably boast a greater number of large 
substantial buildings than any other of its size on the Pacific Coast. Among 
these are several large and well-kept hotels, splendid brick stores and oflice build- 
ings, a safe deposit building, and the largest and handsomest opera house on the 
coast outside of San Francisco. Few cities of 100,000 inhabitants in the United 
States have schoolhouses equal to two of the public school buildings of tiiis city. 
The Sisters' Academy is also a very handsome structure. The Territorial Univer- 
sity, with its fine buildings, is located in this city, and the institution is growing in 
usefulness. Altogether, the educational advantages enjoyed here are of a very 
superior character. 

Public schools of King County. — Number of school districts, 45; number of 
schoolhouses, 42; average value of schoolhouses, I2800; highest cost, ^42,000; low- 
est cost, I50; total value of schoolhouses, |i 17,600; number of school children, 
4727; per cent, of attendance, 72; number of teachers, 73; highest salary, $125 per 
month; lowest salary, I35; average salary, I50. 

KITSAP COUNTY. 

Kitsap County is situated between the two great arms of Puget Sound, being 
washed on its western border by Hood's Canal and on the east by Admiralty Inlet. 
It includes Bainbridge Island, and occupies an area of about 400 square miles. Its 
principal industry is lumbering, and it has within its limits four of the largest lum- 
ber mills in the Territory, namely, those at Port Blakely, Port Madison, Seabeck 
and Port Gamble, whose aggregate capacity is about 600,000 feet per day. Each 
of these places is a thriving village. The soil and climate are well adapted to the 
production of vegetables and fruits. The population of the county is 2638, being 
considerably increased since the last annual report. 

The assessed valuation of property for 1885 is f 1,098,710. Number of school dis- 
tricts, 8; school houses, 8; school children, 494; average attendance, 67 per cent.; 
teachers, 12; total value of school houses, ^7200; average salary of teachers, $60 
per month. 

Mr. R. M. Hoskinson, an experienced meteorological observer, gives the follow- 
ing table of the temperature and rainfall at Port Blakely for the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1885. 

The place is near Seattle, and at the same latitude. 
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Months. 



November. 
December.. 



1884. 



January... 
February. 
March 



1885. 



April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October 




Rainfall. 

Inches. 

255- 
5.55- 

10.10 
5.10 
0.77 
0.25- 
3.35- 
0.35 
0.82- 
0.01 
4.27 
4.40' 

37.52 



KITtlTAS COUNTY. 

• 

Kittitas County lies near the geographical center of the Territory, and the Co- 
lumbia River flows along its entire eastern border. Its western limits extend to 
the summits of the Cascade Mountains. It occupies an area of about 3600 square 
miles; is well watered, and in natural fertility of soil is not surpassed by any county 
in the Territory. It has many farms under excellent cultivation. Large herds of 
cattle are reared here, and cattle dealers find ready markets at eastern points as 
well as at places on Puget Sound. 

This county, hitherto isolated by a lack of railway communication, is now re- 
ceiving an impetus bv the construction of the Cascade branch of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, which traverses the county from the southeast to its northwest 
border. 

This railroad is already nearly completed to BUensburg, the county seat, and 
when it is finished to Puget Sound it will furnish an outlet for the vast quantities 
of grain that this county will produce. 

The county has five flouring mills, all producing an excellent quality of flour. 
Hops are also found to be a profitable crop, and with proper means of transporta- 
tion will be more extensively produced. 

The western portion of the county is well supplied with timber. Gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and coal have been found in the mountains, and it is thought that 
gold, silver and copper mining will prove profitable. Streams abound with trout, 
-and the game, consisting of bear, deer, grouse, pheasants, and water fowl, furnish 
a fine hunting ground. Population, 2751; assessed value of property, ^961,702; 
number of school districts, 23; schoolhouses, 15; school children, 1070; teachers,, 
20; total value of school houses, f 2030; average salary of teachers, $43. 

BUensburg is a thriving business town, having a number of stores and shops,, 
two. weekly newspapers, and a population of about 500 people. 

\ KWCKITAT COUNTY. 

Klickitat County lies in the southern portion of the Territory, its entire southern 
boundary being the Columbia River, which flows along its border for upwards of 
100 miles. It occupies an area of about 2000 square miles. There are numerous 
streams flowing across the county from north to south, and in the valleys of these 
streams is found soil of wonderful fertility, and noted for the excellence of its ce- 
reals and fruits. 

The County Auditor reports the agricultural productions for the year as follows: 
Wheat, 350,000 bushels; rye, 500; oats, 150,000; barley, 80,000; apples, 20,000; 
Indian com, 8000; potatoes, 40,000; hay, 2400 tons; fruit trees and grape vines, 25,- 
000. Live stock: Horses, 3500; neat cattle, 10,000; mules, 100; sheep, 75,000; swine,. 
3000; Angora goats, 500; number of new farms opened up for the year, 300; as- 
sessed valuation of property, f 1,205,072; county tax levy, 8 mills; school levy, 6 
mills; road and bridge, i mill; total population, 4972; school districts, 36; school 
houses, 34; school children, 1599; average salary of teachers, $37. The principal 
towns and villages of the county are Goldendale, Columbia, Centerville, Rock- 
land, Cleveland, and Bickleton. Goldendale is the county seat. 

I.KWIS COUNTY. 

Lewis County, located about midway between the Columbia River and Puget 
Sound, occupies an area of upward of 2000 square miles. It is said to embrace a 
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larger area of fertile agpctiltiiral lands than any other county in Western Wash> 
ii^on. The Pacific Division of the Northern Pacific Railroad traverses the county 
ftom north to south, afibrding outlets for its products, via Columbia River at Ka*- 
Ifloaa, and rail to Portland and the East, and also, via Puget Sound, to Olympian 
Taeoma and Seattle. The agricultural products of the county are reported as fol- 
lows: Wheat, 150,000 bushels; oats, 90,000; potatoes, 50,000; apples, 8000; plums, 
25,000; hay, 6000 tons. I^ive stock: Horses, 400; neat cattle, 4000; sheep, 3000; 
swine, 3000; number of fruit trees, 10,000. Manu£actures: Five flouring mills, 11 
saw mills; 2 sash and door factories; capital invested, f 150,000; assessed valuation 
of pfoperW, 11,007,239; population, 5033. 

Cjoal is found in abundance, but has not been mined. Chehalis, the county seat, 
situated on the Northern Pacific Railroad, is an active, flourishing town. Its pop- 
ulation is not known. The Lewis County fair is held annually at the county seat 
and is noted for the fine exhibits of fruits, vegetables, cereals, dairy products and 
live stock. There is one cheese factory in siiccessful operation near Chehalis, the 
product from which averages 400 pounds per annum from each cow. Excellent 
breeds of horses and cattle have been introduced in this county. Centralia, Win- 
lock and Napavine are growing places on the line of the railroad. School districts, 
41; school houses, 41; school children, 1627; number of teachers, 55; total value of 
school houses, f 7650; average salaries, I37. A school for young ladies, known as 
Grace Seminary, has been organized under the auspices of the Baptists at Cen- 
tralia. An academy and day school is also in successful operation at Cowlitz 
Prairie, under the management of *the Sisters of Charity. 

LINCOLN COUNTY. 

Lincoln County, Ijnlng in the eastern portion of the Territory, was created by the 
last session of the Territorial Legislature, and contains about 2500 square miles. 
This is one of the most productive and promising counties in the Territory, with a 
rich, prolific soil, and grazing lands that give it prominence as a stock-growing 
county. The climate is mild and healthful. The agricultural products are report- 
ed as follows: Wheat, 275,000 bushels; rye, 3000; oats, 440,000; barley, 6000; lodian 
com, 7500; potatoes, 130,000; hay, 13,400 tons; butter, 210 tons. Live stock: 
Horses, 5000; mules, 260; neat cattle, 16,000; sheep, 30,000; swine, 3000. Apple 
trees, 30,000; plum. 5000; prune, 2000; peach, 1000; grape vines, 1000. The North- 
em Pacific Railroad skirts the southeast comer of uig county, and has its exten- 
sive shops at the flourishing town of Sprague, which is the county seat. The 
population of the county is shown to be 4247. Assessed valuation of property, 
^1,623,495; county levy, 12 mills. Number of school districts, 38; number of 
school houses, 31; number of school children, 1236; total value of schoolhouses, 
Ji2,ooo. The village of Sprague boasts of a fine graded school, employing three 
teachers, and occupying a fine two-story brick building, recently built, at a cost of 
over $6000. 

MASON COUNTY. 

Mason County is bounded on the east by Puget Sound, being touched by both 
the great arms of that body of water. It has an area of about 900 square miles. 
Its chief product is lumber, and its vast forests of fir, pine, and cedar contribute 
largely to the immense supply of logs consumed by the great milling establish- 
ments located at different points on the Sound. There are two local railroads un- 
der construction within the county, one at the head of Little Skookum Ba^, and 
one at the head of Big Skookum Bay. The latter is known as the Satsop Railroad, 
and is projected to run to Gray's Harbor. This being a heavily timbered county, 
but little attention has been paid- to agricultural pursuits. Fruits and vegetables 
common to the country thrive well. The population is reported as 809; the as- 
sessed valuation of property, |543,i97; tax levy, 18 mills. Number of school dis- 
tricts, 12; number of school houses, 12; number of school children, 269; number 
of school teachers, 8; average salary of teachers, I30 per month. Oakland is the 
county seat. 

PACIFIC COUNTY. 

Pacific County is located in the extreme southwest portion of the Territory, hav- 
ing wat^ frontage on the Columbia River, Shoalwater Bay, and the Pacific Ocean. 
The Wilapah, North, Nasel, Wallicut, and Chinook Rivers flow through the finest 
farm and dairy lands, and afford cheap and quick means of transportation to the 
markets on the Padfic coast. Much of the fir, spruce, and cedar timber land is 
unoccupied, and the large bodies of timber on several streams have not been 
touched. There is a large amount of unoccupied ground suitable for the cultiva- 
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tion of oysters. Large bodies of tide land have been reclaimed during the last 
year, and have been found adapted to oats, potatoes, hay, and grasses. On account 
of the beautiful sea-beach and the delicious oysters and fish here obtainable, thou- 
sands of people annually flock to this region to enjoy its resorts during the sum- 
mer months. There are three large saw-mills, whose aggregate product is 46,000,- 
000 feet of lumber annually, valued at ^60,000. These are the Northwestern 
Lumbering Company, the South Bend Mill, and the Spring Brook Mill. The log- 
ging employs 300 work cattie and 400 men. The Knappton Box Factory turns out 
an annual product valued at f 15,000. 

Salmon canneries. — ^There are 4 large salmon-packing establishments, whose ag- 
gregate product is 81,000 cases per annum, valued at 1243,000. These are the Aber- 
deen Packing Company, the Knappton Packing Company, the North Shore Packing 
Company, and the McGowan & Sons' Packing Company; 2 other canneries are 
ordered to be built; 70,000 bushels of oysters, valued at ^70,000. and 1200 busiiels 
of clams, valued at |i8oo, are exported annually. The oyster-planting has in- 
creased during the past year, and th^ industry is growing into importance. The 
building of small sailing crafts used in the oyster trade is an important industry. 
The farm products for last year are reported as follows: Wheat, 7000 bushels, aver- 
age 40 bushels to the acre; oats, 60,000 bushels, average 60 bushels to the acre; 
potatoes, 200,000 bushels; hay, 20,000 tons; apples, 20,000 bushels; pears, 10,000 
bushels; plums, 10,000 bushels. Strawberries, cranberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
gooseberries, and currants are very prolific. The Pacific Cranberry Company has 
expended |5o,ooo in the cultivation of cranberries. Peas, beans, squashes, cab- 
bage, &c., are raised with satisfactory results. Timothy and various clovers thrive 
abundantly. The annual product of butter is 60 tons; average jrield per cow, 200 
pounds. " Live stock: Horses, 1500; cattle, 21,000; sheep, 3000; swine, 6000. As- 
sessed valuation of property, $678,758; county tax, 7 mills. "^ Number of school dis- 
tricts, 23; number of scliool houses, 23; number of school children, 530; number of 
schoolteachers, 18; value of school property, $5125; average salary of teachers, $30. 
Population of county, 1948. The county seat is Oyisterville. 

PIERCE COUNTY. 

Pierce County was organized 1852, area 1800 square miles, a large proportion of 
which is heavily timbered land, but there is a considerable area of rich land in the 
river and valley bottoms. Population, 1885, 11,565; 1883,6177; assessed valuation, 
1885, 15,342,889; increase, about f 1,000,000 over previous year. Number of acres 
assessed, 157,338.98; increase over 1884, 41,854;. acres improved, 5,267.31; increase 
over 1884, 1029. Total county disbursements, 1884-85, $85,252.07; balance in 
treasury, April 30, 1885, $17,709.40; expenditures on roads and bridges, $17,134.11. 
Transfers of real estate recorded at auditor's office amount to $800,000. Agricul- 
tural products show a yearly increasing ratio, but in the absence of any definite 
official figures any estimate would be misleading. The 1884 yield of hops approx- 
imated 12,000 bales, realizing, at 15 cents per pound, the sum of $336,000. Number 
of school districts, 36; school houses, 34; graded schools, 4; value of public school 
property, $39,901; total expenditures, $24,140.50; children between ages of 4 and 
21, 3061; pupils enrolled, 1842; daily attendance, 1269; teachers employed, 64; 
average monthly salaries, male, $58; female, $51. 

There are several successful private and denominational schools, including the 
Annie Wright Seminary for girls, at Tacoma, soon to be supplemented by a boys' 
school of a similar character, under the care of the Episcopalians; the Sumner 
Academy, established by the Presb3rterians, and a Congregational school at Steila- 
coom. An Indian primary school is maintained at the Pujallup Reservation. 
Further details of the Tacoma schools appear under the sub-title Tacoma. There 
are some .25 church organizations, representing most of the leading denominations, 
and 18 or 20 church building, with others projected. 

The manufacturing estabhshments have been increased during the year by the 
addition of a flouring mill of loo-barrel capacity; a wooden ware factory and tile 
works. Iron works, a shipyard, pork-packing, and other industries are projected 
for early establishment. The existing branches of manufacture represent an esti- 
mated aggregate capital of $1,600,000, and a gross production of $900,000, in 
which lumber in its various forms furnishes about $450,000. The coal mining in- 
dustry exhibits the largest yearly output recorded, embracing 169,080 tons of Car- 
bonado, 31,391 tons of South Prairie, and 4881 tons of Wilkeson coal, and 352 tons 
of coke, making an aggregate output of 205,704 tons, of the value of $822,816 at 
tide-water. The annual product of the lime-kilns is 25,000 barrels. The surface 
indications of petroleum in various parts of Puyallup Valley have led to the forma- 
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tion of a company for the purpose of sinking an experimental well, upon which 
operations are now in progress. Among the natural attractions of the county is 
its extended line of sea-shore, its varied and beautiful scenery, and its proprietor- 
ship in a large part of Motmt Tacoma and its approaches, acknowledged to be one 
of the grandest mountains in America or Europe. 

TACOMA. 

Tacoma, the county seat, is situated on the fine harbor of Commencement Bay, 
the western terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; latitude 47° 26^ 48^^ north. 

\ Distance to Olympia, 34 miles; to Portland, Ogii., 145 miles; to St. Paul, via Cas; 

/ cade Division, 1937 miles; via Portland, 2057 miles. Population, 1885, 6936; 1883. 

k 3180. Assessed value of real estate improvements and personal property, 1885, 

I (excluding Northern Pacific Railroad valuations), $3,113,578; increase over 1884, 

^78,402. Disbursements of city government, $38,203.18, including $6423.68 for 

) street improvements. Pupils registered in graded public schools, 969; number be- 

longing, 681; average daily attendance, 625; value of school houses and property, 
$30,500; expenditures, $13,389.82; number of teachers, 15. School census for 1885 
shows 1 184 children between 6 and 21 years, and 722 under 6 years. Existing 

. school accommodations being inadequate, four additional school houses are to be 

provided in the east district for next season, with five additional teachers, and the 
citizens of the west district have voted the sum of $6000 for the building of a new 
school house. The Annie Wright Institute, endowed by Mr. C. B. Wright, of 
Philadelphia, and conducted by Bishop Paddock, of the Episcopal Church, is a 

\ successful school for the higher education of girls; and a similar school for boys is 

to be built, endowed and carried on under the same auspices, the citizens of Taco- 
ma contributing a large sum of money for the boys' school. The educational institu- 
tions of Tacoma represent, in blocks and buildings, a sum exceeding $100,000, 
besides the Wright endowment of $100,000 for the girls' and boys' school, placing 

V this city in a leading educational position. There are 15 church organizations and 

■Sunday Schools, the latter having over 1000 scholars; value of church property, 
$75,000; an active branch of the Young Men's Christian Association, a strong post 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, two hospitals, and the usual complement of 
benevolent organizations, secret societies, etc. 

In public improvements Tacoma is in advance of most cities of its population. 
Its water-works embrace a flume from Lake Spanaway, nine miles long, through 
which 2,000,000 gallons of water daily flow. A 2,000,000 gallon reservoir, 11. 15 
miles of main pipes, high and low water systems, with pumping works to supply 
the high service capable of a sufficient fire-pressure without tiie use of engines; 45 
street hydrants, and a water supply sufficient for 50,000 people. The gas-works 
have a daily capacity of over 50,000 feet, with 12,480 feet of street mains and 26 
street lamps. Cost of gas and water- works, $350,000. The streets are 80 feet and 
the avenues 100 feet wide, and the entire city can be cheaply drained. The early 
completion of the Cascade Division Railroad is an event earnestly desired, to insure 
the commercial independence of this portion of Puget Sound. New buildings, 
valued at nearly $350,000, were erected or contracted for during the year, including 
the Chamber of Commerce three-story block, which is to be erected this season, at 

^ a cost, including the lots, of about $30,000; three churches; the school for boys, 

$34,000, and a number of brick business blocks and fine residences. 

Tacoma has become a leading shipping port. The Tacoma Mill Company shipped 
during the year rough and dressea lumoer, lath, pickets, etc. , of the estimated 
value of $600,000, of which $450,000 worth was sent to foreign ports. The coal 
shipments comprised 200,471 tons of Carbonado and South Prairie coal, worth at 
tide-water, $4 per ton, making the total value of lumber and coal shipments, $1,- 
400,000. At the close of the year it was announced that the ship "Isabel" was 
loading a cargo of 1800 tons of tea, valued at $250,000, at Yokohama, China, for 
transhipment to Tacoma, and other vessels were seeking wheat cargoes at this 
port. Including shipments to and from British Columbia and the Sound cities and 
San Francisco, the commerce transacted and handled at Tacoma during the year 
1885 may be reasonably estimated at $3,000,000. Fifteen to twenty steamers, in- 
cluding the ''Olympian," the "Geo, E. Starr," and the "Emma Hay ward," are 
•engaged in the local trade, the number hailing from this port being on the increase. 
The shipping has outgrown the accommodations of the port, and additional dock 
facilities are demanded. It is expected that next season will witness considerable 
additions to Tacoma's fleet of steamers, and that ships' ways for repairing vessels 
will be erected. The hotels are numerous and excellent; the leading one, the Ta- 
coma, being the largest and best-appointed public house in the Pacific Northwest 
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Meteorological Record^ Tacoma^ Wash, 

[Latitude, 47° 16' north; longitude, 122° 26^ 48" west. Temperature and rainfall. Elevation of ther- 
mometer above mean low tide, 297 feet. Time of observations, J883, 1884, 1885.] 
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SAN JUAN COUNTY. 

San Juan County embraces the islands of what is known as the Archipelago de 
Haro, and includes those of San Juan, Orcas, Lopez, Stewart's, John's, Decatur, 
Blakely, and smaller islands. San Juan is the largest of the group, and is noted 
for the production of a very superior quality of lime, which is found in great 
abundance. Many thousand barrels of this valuable product are manufactured 
annually, and find a ready market in the cities of Puget Sound, Portland and in 
San Francisco. There is also found in large quanties a very superior quality of 
fire-clay, suitable both for pottery and brick-making, which in time will become a 
very extensive and lucrative industry. Lime deposits are also found on Orca» 
Island. These islands are very productive, and are noted for their fruit-cultures. 
The apples, peaches, pears, plums, and apricots are of fine size and flavor. The 
climate is very mild, being tempered by the ocean currents, and the rainfall is very 
light as coi^pared with that of most localities on the Sound. Considerable atten- 
tion is being given to stock raising and dairying and these have been found to be 
very profitable industries. The soil consists of clay lands, sandy loams, limestone 
lands, and black bottom lands, variously interspersed and adapted to different uses.. 
The scenery is beautiful, and the various islands are attaining prominence as sum- 
mer resorts. The views from Mount Constitution and Turtle Back, on Orcas Island,, 
are particularly fine. There is an abundance of fine fishing, and the forests abound" 
with deer, grouse and pheasants. The group of islands embraced in this county 
have an area of 500 square miles. Population, 1053, with an assessed valuation of" 
property staled at ^^240, 249. Number of school districts, 9; number of school 
houses, 9; number of schoolchildren, 401; number of school teachers, 9; average- 
salary of teachers, per month, J35; total valuation of school houses, J1500. The 
principal town in the county is Friday Harbor, the county deat, situated on San 
Juan Island. A fish cannery and oil and glue manufactory has recently been, 
started at Friday Harbor. 

SKAGIT COUNTY. 

Much of this county is fine agriculttwal country. That part cultivated lies mainly 
near the Sound, and consists of wide flats and tide lands, which have been care- 
ftilly diked to prevent overflow. These lands yield prodigious crops of oats. It is- 
estimated that 12,000 tons were raised the present year. Laconner is the county 
seat and the principal shipping point. It is separated by a narrow strait from Fi- 
dalgo Island, which is wifiiin the county. The Swinamish tribe of Indians occupy 
a reservation near this place. The Skagit River, one of the largest in the western 
part of the Territory, has its outlet near here. It is navigable for a distance of 80 
miles from its mouths, pf which there are several, forming a delta. The valley of 
the Skagit is exceedingly rich and productive. Vast bodies of timber occupy ttiis 
region back to the monntains. Coal has been discovered on the south side of tlie 
Skagit River, in township 35 north, range 6 east. The coal, being suitable foir 
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coking, is well adapted to the manufacture of iron. Mr. J. J. Conner states that- 
there are five separate and distinct lodes of iron in this vicinity, which vary from 
8 to 50 feet in thickness. This ore worked in San Francisco, produced 40 per cent, 
of iron of superior quality. There is also a larj^e deposit of fire clay three miles^ 
southwest from the coal and iron. The population of the county is stated at 2816. 
Value of assessed property, $954,056. Number of school districts, 25; number of 
school hbuses, 20; number of school children, 970; total value of school houses, 
$3750; number of teachers, 24; average salary of teachers, per month, $45. 

SKAMANIA COUNTY. 

Skamania County is a rugged mountainous region, with a narrow bench of culti-^ 

1 vated land along the Columbia River. The Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 

\ pany has a portage railroad along the Cascades of the Columbia, which is but little 

I used since the completion of its main line in Oregon. But little attention is paid 

to farming. The productions of the present year were 700 tons of hay, 10,000 

bushels of oats, 5000 bushels of potatoes, 500 bushels of wheat, and a quantity oF 

fine fruit and vegetables. Population, 625. Assessed valuation of property, |i53,- 

L 354. County tax rate, 8 mills. No report of schools. The county seat is £ower 

' Cascades. 

SNOHOMISH COUNTY. 

Snohomish County is bordered on its western side b^ the waters of Puget Sound,, 
and drained by two navigable rivers with numerous tributaries, the valleys of which 
contain large bodies of tide and bottom land. These lands are generally well tim- 
bered, but very productive when brought under cultivation. Estimated farm pro- 
ducts: Wheat, 5000 bushels; oats, 80,000; barley, 10,000; potatoes, 200,000; apples 
, and orchard fruits, 20,000; hay, 9000 tons; hops, 20 tons. Livestock: Horses and 

\ mules, 700; neat cattle, 6000; swine. 2000; sheep, 4000. The high lands occupy 
about two-thirds of the county They are generally covered with dense forests oF 
fir, cedar, spruce and maple. Logging is the chief industry, the estimated annual 
output of logs being 70,000,000 feet. There is one steam and one water-power- 
saw mill, and one sash and door factory, the value of whose manufactured products 
is $75,000. Coal and iron are found; also gold and silver bearing quartz. Placer- 
mining has been conducted, in which were employed about 50 men. Snohomish 
City, the county seat, is a growing village, with 700 inhabitants, churches, school, 
and free library. Population of county, 2479. Number of school districts, 19;: 
school houses, 15; school children, 752. Assessed valuation of property, $679,746^ 

SPOKANE COUNTY. 

Spokane County, one of the most prosperous and progressive in the Territory, 
occupies a central position on the extreme eastern border, and is about 36 by 50* 
miles in extent, containing 1,100,000 acres. Of this amount 681,677 acres are still 
vacant, offering a fine fiela for land-hunters. Of the 418,323 acres taken up, 36,486- 

I acres are improved, and 361,837 acres not improved. The population by the last 

Territorial census, is 8891. The county assessment roll is $3,510,842. The esti- 

M mated yield of grain, etc., for the year 1885, in Spokane County, is as follows: 

Wheat, 1,150,000 bushels; oats, 225,000 bushels; barley, 85,000 bushels; potatoes, 
325,000 bushels; hay, 22,000 tons. Number of school districts, 55; school houses, 
50; value of school houses, $32,078; number of school children, 2980; number of 
school teachers, 70; average salary, $51. Cheney, the county seat, is located on 
the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 175 miles by rail from Walla Walla and 
359 miles from Portland. It contains 1200 inhabitants. It has four churches, onfe 
flouring mill, with a capacity of 60 barrels per diem, and a handsome academy,, 
named after Benjamin P. Cheney, its founder. The first grain elevator built west 
of the Rocky Mountains is located in Cheney; its capacity is 45,000 bushels. 

The city of Spokane Falls is the largest place in the county, and is situated on 
the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 16 miles east of Cheney. The Spokane- 
River here divides into three channels and falls 150 feet in a distance of 1300, giv- 
ing the most magnificent water-power in the Territory. The capacity is 144,323 
horse-power at low water, and 214,954 horse-power at average water, or considerably 
more than the power at Minneapolis. The largest saw mill in the eastern part of" 
the Territorjr is now in process of erection here. The city also contains three flour- 
ing mills, with a capacity of 320 barrels per diem; one planing mill, one sash and 
door factoiT, and one machine shop and foundry. The city is supplied with water 
by the Holly system of works, which are the property of the city. They comprise 
two sets of pumping engines and over four miles of water mains. There are 36^ 
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fire plugs and an excellent fire department. The business portion of the city has 
electric lights, and there is a telephone system extending everywhere within the 
•city limits. 

There are two colleges located at Spokane Falls — a Methodist and a Catholic. 
Five stage lines center there. There are five churches and two banks. The city 
.assessment roll is ^991,384, and the population 3000. The total capital employed 
in various busmesses is Ji, 472, 000, and the aggregate sales amount to $3,450,000 
annually. 

The local markets for the products of Spdkane County have largely increased 
•during the" last year. The completion of tne wagon road into the Coeur d' Alene 
mines has given direct connection there, and the building of a steamer on the Up- 

?£r Columbia has opened a market as far north as the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
he lumber manufactured at Spokane Falls is shipped as far west as Yakima City. 
Rockford, Medical Lake, Spangle, Waverly, Latah, Manhall, and Deep Creek 
Falls are flourishing towns. The waters of Medical Lake have secured a world- 
wide reputation for their cures of cutaneous and rheumatic complaints, and attract 
£L throng of visitors each summer. 

A railroad is now being surveyed between Spokane Falls and the Little Dalles, 
^ and likewise one between Spokane Falls and Farmington, to the southward. 

STKVENS COUNTY. 

Stevens County lies east of the Cascade Range, and borders on the line of the 
British Possessions. It occupies an immense area of territory, considerably over 
10,000 square miles, extending from the Idaho line on the east to the summit of 
the Cascade Mountains on the west. The Columbia River traverses the entire 
■eastern portion of the county, back and forth, and then follows its southern border 
for many miles. The county is generally rough and mountainous, with fertile 
lands in the valleys. It is well adapted to stock raising, possessing fine range for 
gazing. The mountains are said to contain gold and silver, and the mining in- 
dustry is beginning to attract great attention, A personal observer writes as follows: 

Never, we venture to say, has a mining district of such genuine worth and substantial- looking 
prospects as may be seen in the Colville district been known of for so long a period and attiacted 
less people to it, or occasioned less excitement at home and abroad, than has this one. A ride of a 
few days through the mountains around us will convince any one that has eyes that he is in a 
muieml country. In nearly every canon within twenty miles of us may be seen quartz of some 
■descriplion, projecting from the surface, and in many places prospectors will be found quietly 
working away, convinced that they have good prospects, and preparing to open them out. Our 
entire district hay been much favored by nature. Its natural resources are unbounded. A rich 
and fertile valley is in the center of«it, already cultivated, and prepared to supply grain, vegeta- 
bles, and meat to a large number of people at reasonable prices. Water of the very best quality 
is at the "flap" of every man's tent; sometimes in quantities sufficient lo run heav v machinerv, 
and again in small streamlets, but always clear, cool and drinkable. Vast forests of pine and nr 
are everywhere available, to furnish timbers for the lining of shafts and tunnels, and to supply 
any number of furnaces with fuel. The mines are, compared with those of other districts we have 
fieeu, easy of access to teams, and a railroad will, with little doubt, ere long run at the very bSse 
(through a natural pass) of the mountains which hold them. 

Agricultural pursuits have been but little engaged in, owing to the remoteness 
from market. The population is stated at 1278, and the assessed valuation of prop- 
-erty is reported at ^374,266. The Moses Indian Reservation occupies a large part of 
the county. Colville is the county seat. 

THURSTON COUNTY. 

Thurston County, with a territorial area of about 600 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 4337, occupies nearly a central position in Western Washington. Olympia, 
a beautiful town of about 2500 inhabitants, is the county seat, and also the Terri- 
torial capital. United States land offices and the office of the Surveyor General 
-are also located here. It has two private educational establishments, one conducted 
by th^ Sisters of Charity (Roman Catholic) and one by the Methodists. It also has 
-one national bank, gas and water works. Located at the southern extremity or 
head of Puget Sound, Olympia is noted for its home-like aspect, orchards and 
flower gardens surrounding the majority of the residences. It has its fair share of 
manufacturing establishments; three saw mills, a clam cannery, sash and door and 
furniture factory. The Pu^et Sound Pipe Company's works, for the manufacture 
of Horton's patent water-pipe, are located here, and are building an extensive fac- 
tory. The Episcopalians, Catholics, Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists and Con- 
^egationalists have churches in the city. It is also the location of the United 
States Signal Service office. Tumwaf er, a village about one mile south of Olympia, 
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utilizes the picturesque Turn water Falls in the manufacture of flour, say 12,000 
barrels annually, lumber, sash and doors, furniture and water-pipes. Seatco, on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, is the seat of the Territorial Penitentiary. An im- 
mense sash and door factory, supplied with the latest and best machinery, has just 
been established, with a view to tlie employment of convict labor. The total out- 
put of the lumber mills of Thurston County is about 9,000,000 feet annually, prin- 
cipally used in home markets. A^culture, including the productioii of hay, grain^ 
fruit and vegetables, takes a prominent rank in the industries of the county. Grain 
raised in Thurston County took the premium at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. Extensive deposits of coal have been discovered and located 
in the county; these deposits await development. An aggregate of 50,000 bushels 
of grain is reported for the current year of this report. Of live stock there are 
about 15,000 head. The assessment roll of the county foots up $2,075,496; tax levy, 
17 mills. Number of school districts, 37; value of school houses, |8ooo; number 
of school children, 1400; average salary paid to teachers, $33.33. 

WAHKIAKUM COUNTY. 

Wahkiakum County has the Columbia River for its southern border. It occupies- 
an area of about 400 square miles, mostly mountainous and heavily timbered. The 
desirable agricultural land is limited and confined to the few creek and river bot- 
toms. Fruits and vegetables thrive remarkably well. The chief industry of the 
people is salmon-fishing and canning, there being several large canning establish- 
ments in the county. Number of school districts, 15; number of school houses, 15; 
number of school children, 412; number of teachers, 15; total value of school 
houses, $1500; average salary of teachers, $37. The county contains a population 
of 1365, and the assessed valuation of property is reported to be $317,246. The 
county-seat is Cathlamet, situated on the Columbia River. 

WAIvlvA WAlvI^ COUNTY. 

Walla Walla County, lying in the southeastern portion of the Territory, is one 
of the earliest settled and most famous portions of the Territory. As a grain-pro- 
ducing region it is unrivaled by any country in the world. Over three milli®n 
bushels of grain were produced the present year in this county. According to the 
report of the county assessor, 170,052 acres were cultivated the present year, of 
which 102,128 acres were in wheat; 14,055 acres in barley, 1908 acres in oats, 1778 
acres in com, 1447 acres in timothy, and 649 acres in rye. Summer fallowed 
ground, 49,0^7 acres. The production of wheat averages over 25 bushels per acre; 
barley, 40 bushels per acre; oats, 45 l^ushels per acre; com, 30 bushels per acre^ 
Live stock on hand is reported as follows: Horses, 6668; cattle, 4902; sheep, 33,284; 
hogs, 5228. There is much excellent grazing land in the county. Live stock is 
shipped to the East by the car load. Timber is readily obtained from the Blue 
Mountains. There are 4000 acres of grain hay, on which two tons per acre are 
raised. Good butter and cheese are produced. There is considerable business in 
leather and hides. The soil and climate here are adapted to the cultivation of the 
choicest vegetables and fruits. Peaches, grapes and apricots are raised. Not only 
the well-watered valleys, but the foothills and higher table lands produce excellent 
crops. The facilities for transportation are especially favorable, as the county is 
bounded on the north by the Snake River, and on the west by the Columbia River; 
and the road of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, with its branches, 
accommodates the southern and central portions of the county. The population is 
reported at 10,312; assessed valuation of property, $5,794,727. No school report 
from this county has been received. Walla Walla, the chief town and county seat,, 
ranks deservedly high in wealth, enterprise, and the excellence of its educational 
facilities. There are four private institutions of learning in this city, namely, St. 
Paul's (Episcopal^, Whitman College (Congregational), St. Vincent's Academy for 
girls and St. Patrick's for boys, both of the latter under the control of the Roman 
CathoHc Church. There are many fine public and private buildings in this city, 
among which are the public school building, college buildings, court house and 
hospital. Fort Walla Walla, a well-garrisoned United States Army post, is situated 
at the outskirts of the city of Walla Walla. Waitsburg, near the eastern line of the 
county, is a thriving town, and has a well-conducted college. Prescott and Wallula 
are small but prosperous places. 

The •following is a meteorological report of Walla Walla, for the year ended 
September 30, 1885, as reported by Mr. Isaac Straight: 
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Table Showing the Lowest, Highest, and Mean Temperatures, also Amount of 

Rainfall, at Walla Walla, Wash. 
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6.02 
1.61 
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0.06 
0.05 
4.22 
2.01 
0.00 
0.02 
0.69 
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WHATCOM COUNTY. 



Whatcom County, in the northwest comer of the Territory, at the northern end 
of Puget Sound, extends southward from the British line about 25 miles, and east- 
ward from Puget Sound about 80 miles, and therefore contains in Uie neighborhood 
•of 2000 s(juare miles. The eastern portion is mountainous, exceedingly picturesque 
-and heaviljr timbered with white pine, fir, cedar and spruce. In the western por- 
tion magnificent belts of fir and cedar alternate with extensive river bottoms of 
vine maple and alder. Numerous ltdLes with surroundings of Swiss picturesqueness, 
-dot the county, chief among which is Lake Whatcom, 12 miles long by i to i>^ 
miles wide, with a depth, in places, of 400 feet, situated some three miles from 
Bellingham Bay, and having a surface elevation of about 300 feet above the bay level. 
The surplus waters of the lake flow tJirough Whatcom Creek to the city of What- 
<:om, located at its mouth, on Bellingham Bay, and furnish a majestic water-power, 
•capable of moving the enginery of scores of factories. A company is about to 
j)ipe the waters of the lake to Whatcom and^ other towns along the shores of Bel- 
lingham Bay, having demonstrated the fact that with a fall of 300 feet a store of 
water is available of sufiicient magnitude to supply the domestic and mechanical 
requirements of a city as large as Xondon* The lumber resources of the county 
are immense and comparatively untouched. The fir and cedar attain enormous 
dimensions. Three saw mills are now located upon Bellingham Bay, one at the 
town of Bellingham, having a capacity of 75,000 feet per day, and a Michigan 
•company will soon commence the construction of another and larg^ one at New 
Whatcom, and will also construct a railroad to Lake Whatcom, the timber around 
which, at a low estimate, amounts to 300,000,000 feet. The large acreage of river 
l)ottoms affords an excessively fertile region for agriculture, The alder and vine 
maple with which they are covered is easily cleared. All kinds of grasses grow 
luxuriantly, and the alder bottom of one season becomes the pasture-land and gar- 
den of the next. Roots and vegetables of every description attain a phenomenal 
size, and are unsurpassed in flavor and keeping qualities. Pre-eminentljr is What- 
com County the land of fruits and berries, the favorable conditions of climate and 
soil apparently charging the products of horticulture and the orchard with all the 
elements of perfect development In the interior of the county, along the numer- 
ous valleys of the Nooksack River and its tributaries, com, peaches, and other 
products requring warmer nights and a temperature of greater average height than 
that of the coast, mature readily and yield prolificalty. Tobacco of a superior 
ijuality is successfully^ grown. Stock thrives upon the plentiful grasses and clovers 
indigenous to the soil. Poultry is remarkably free from the diseases usually prey- 
ing upon domestic fowls. Fish and game are abundant Pine large salmon nave 
sold on Bellingham Bay during the last season for from three to ten cents each. 
The streams and lakes swarm with trout. Along the shores of the bay salmon 
trout of delicious flavor are plentiful. Famous halibut banks lie a few miles out 
from Bellingham Bay. Cod in numerous varieties, floimders, and other salt water 
fish are not only abundant, but very cheap. Oysters are plentiftd; while cUunSi 
• "Crabs and mussels can be had by the cartload. Dogfish are exceedingly abundant, 
And are caught in great numbers for their oil. At Point Roberts, at the north- 
western comer of fie county, is probably the best salmon-fishing station in the 
■entire Northwest. Deer are killed in great numbers which make the bu si ness a 
J^utchery. Grouse and pheasants abound in the woods. Geese and ducks in aston- 
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ishing numbers cover the waters of Bellingham Bay during the winter season. 
Elk are found in the eastern part of the county, while the bear and cougar lurk in 
the deeper recesses of the forest. 

The mineral deposits of the county consist chiefly of iron and coal, the former 
BS yet undeveloped. Vast deposits of bog-iron ore exist in the northern part of 
the county. Extensive coal beds have been found in various localities in the vi- 
cinity of Lake Whatcom, and have been developed enough to prove the existence 
of practically inexhaustible veins of an excellent quality of bituminous coal. Gold 
has been discovered along the Upper Nooksack and its tributaries, but the early 
fall rains have interrupted the work of the miners before the extent of the deposits 
could be ascertained. The Chuckanut Bay sandstone of this county is justly cele- 
brated as an elegant and dtwable building material. The incorporated city of 
Whatcom is the county seat, situated on Bellingham Bay, a magnificent land-locked 
body of water six miles in length by three in width, furnishing an absolutely safe 
ancnora^e and harborage for the largest vessels. The Bellingham Bay and British 
Columbia Railroad, about two miles of which is completed from New Whatcom, 
will eventually connect that point and the lines of traffic centering at the bay with 
the Canadian Pacific. Settlement has steadily progressed during the past few 
years, and the county is becoming populous with a strong, vigorous and energetic 
class of men. Number of school districts in the county, 23; number of school 
houses, 20; average value of school houses, fooo; highest cost, $2000; lowest cost, 
^5; total value of school houses, J58ooo; number of school children in the county, 
958; per cent, of attendance, 67; number of teachers, 21; highest salary, $75; low- 
est salary, $20; average salary, $35. The climate of Whatcom County, and espe- 
cially at Bellingham Bay, is admirable. The rainfall is not excessive; there are no 
moss-covered roofs. An agreeable temperature prevails. Pujget Sound, upon its 
western shore, has a wonderfully equalizing influence upon the climate. The waters 
of this vast Mediterranean of the north are ever ebbing and flowing to and from the 
sea. Colder than the surrounding atmosphere under the vertical raj^s of the sun, 
they absorb its heat and moderate the warmth of midsummer, while the genial 
Japan current, which finds its way through the Straits of Fuca and to the shores of 
Bellingham Bay, constantly parting with its surplus caloric during the colder 
months, tempers the rigors of midwinter.i These and other exceptional circum- 
:stances undoubtedly make the western part of Whatcom County one of the favored 
localities of the globe. 

WHITMAN COUNTY. 

Whitman County is another of the great grain-producing counties of the Terri- 
tory. It has an area of about 1,025,000 acres, of which there were seeded this year 
about 71,500 acres. The average 3deld of wheat is reported to be 35 bushels per 
acre. Wheat raising ranks first, stock-raising second, in importance. The total 
grain yield is estimated at 2,500,000 bushels for the present year. Stock raising is 
^ving way to agriculture. Compared with figures of 1884, the number of sheep 
and cattle is reduced about 10 per cent. Populatiqn of county, 10,473. Assessed 
value of real estate, f 1,189,639; improvements ■)n same, $494,652. Assessed value 
personal property, Ji, 815,623; total valuation, $3,499,914. In the county are six 
flouring mills and five saw mills. The Columbia and Palouse Railroad, a branch 
■of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company's road, traverses the entire length 
of the county, east to west, about 112 miles. The Farmington branch, junction at 
Colfax, will undoubtedly be built next year in time to move the crop. 

Principal points in the county are: Colfax, Palouse City, Pullman, Farmington, 
-Garfield, Endicott, Almota, Pine City, Uniontown, Colton, Penawawa. Colfax is 
the county seat. Number of school districts, 90; number of school houses, 75; 
number of school children, 4014; number of teachers, 135; total value of school 
buildings, fe7,5oo; average salary of teachers, $40. An academy under the patron- 
.age of the Baptist Church is located at Colfax. 

YAKIMA COUNTY. 

Yakima County is situated near the center of the Territory, having the Cascade 
Range of mountains for its western and the Columbia River for its eastern bound- 
ary. It has a vast body of pastoral lands, and supports large herds of cattle, 
horses and sheep. The soil ot the hills and plains is composed of basalt and vol- 
canic ash. The valley lands are of the same elements, more or less accompanied 
"by alkali. Fields of this soil have borne crops for thirty consecutive years without 
fertiHters. It is unfortunate that so large a portion of this county is occupied by 
the Yakima Indian Reservation, yet there is a vast region still open to the settler. 
TTie Attahnam, Wenas, Moxee, Selah, and Natches valleys are especially adapted 
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to agriculture, and with but little irrigation produce fine crops of wheat, hops, com, 
tobacco, sorghum and a choice variety of vegetables, including lima beans and 
sweet potatoes, also fruit, including peaches, grapes and melons. Extensive im- 

Erovements in irrigation are planned, and if they are accomplished this region will 
e wonderfully rich and productive. Hundreds of small ditches have already been 
constructed, and the good results^ are apparent. There is no difl&culty in obtaining 
water from the abundant streams having a suitable fall. The construction of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad through the heart of the county has given additional 
impetus to farming and has brought in many settlers. There are now 112 acres 
devoted to hops. The jrield of gram is reported as follows: Wheat, 35 bushels per 
acre; barley, 45 bushels; oats, 55 bushels, and com, 45 bushels per acre. The 
climate in summer is quite warm, resembling that of certain favorite parts of Cali- 
fornia; but the heat is modified by mountain breezes, and the nights are comforta- 
ble. There are no fogs, and an overcast sky is seen but few days in the year. The 
winter days are bright and the atmosphere is then dry. The spring is early and 
the showers are then frequent. It rams but little from the ist of June to the ist of 
September. The following estimate of live stock is reported: Cattle, 20,000; horses, 
7000; sheep, 30,000; hoj^s, 5000. An excellent class of people are coming into this 
county, and education is receiving their attention. Number of school districts, 22; 
number of school houses, 14; number of school children, 1038; number of school 
teachers, 25; total value of school buildings, $10,500; average salary of teachers, 
$55. A large academy building, situated two miles from Yakima City, has recently 
been completed as a college for boys, under the management of the Catholic 
Church. The total population of the county is stated dt 3428. The assessed valu- 
ation of property is 12,077,706. The principal towns of the county are Yakima City, 
the county seat, and North Yakima, the temporary terminus of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad. These towns are but four miles apart. The town of North Yakima 
was founded at the commencement of the present year, 1885, ^^^ ^as a population 
of about 1000 people. The United States land office has recently been removed 
from Yakima City to North Yakima, and the latter town seems to have made rapid 
strides during the short time of its existence, having pure water led by irrigation 
to course at each side of its streets, and miles of young trees planted for shade. 
Prosser, situated on the railroad near the falls of the same name on the Yakima 
River, is the shipping point for that region of county known as "Horse Heaven." 
The soda springs in the county are delightful resorts for health and pleasure. 



Upon careful consideration of this subject I have recently forwarded the follow- 
ing communication to the honorable Secretary of the Navy: 

Seattle, June 25, 1875. 
Sir: The undersigrned. the Governor and Chief Justice of Washington Territory, the Mayor and 
other citizens of Seattle, respectfully represent to the Secretary of the Navy that the towns of Port 
Townsend, of Seattle, of Tacoma and or Olympia and other settlements on Puget Sound and Ad- 
miralty luiet lie within a few hours' sail of Victoria and Esquimau, which are In the colony of 
Britisih < olumbia and in the Dominion of Canada. 

(2) That at Esquimau the British Government is now establishing a naval station capable of re- 
pairing its men-of-war. and that a fleet of vessels is usually maintained by Great Britain in these 
waters. 

(3) That the channels of Admiralty Inlet and Puget Sound are commodious and without hidden 
danger: and are therefore favorable to an enemy strong upon the seas. 

(4) That these channels are now not defended by fixed or floating batteries, torpedoes, or any 
means of defense, and that in consequence the considerable conrmunitles residing upon these 
waters will be exposed, upon outbreak of hostilities with Great Britain, to a sudden and formida- 
ble attack which there is at present no means of resisting. 

(5) That the United States do not maintain a fleet upon the Pacific Coast capable of meetinfr the 
English squadron on anything like equal terms; that the nearest naval establishment of the United 
States is in the bay of San Francisco, nearly 1000 miles distant. 

(6) That the waters of Puget Sound offer one or more sites which we believe to be conveniently 
fitted for a great naval establishment, and that such an establishment is essential for the defense 
of these waters. 

(7) That We believe that the lakes situated near the city of Seattle, known as lakes Union and 
Washington, are peculiarly fitted for the purpose, our belief being based upon the facts that they 
are A'esh water with depths of many fathoms; that they can be made accessible from Admiralty 
Inlet by a canal about one mile in length, the construction of which promises no engineering dim- 
culties; that these lakes are never fh)zen; that they are bordered by extensive forests of fir. which 
is the best timber in the country for shipbuildihg purposes; that good coal is extensively mined on 
the banks of Lake Washington, and that iron ore is found in abundance in the neighborhood. 

The climate is mild and salubrious, and remarkably even throughout the year, and especially 
mild in winter when we consider the latitude. ^ 

The country is rapidly increasing in population, and it appears to us that if our Government is 
ever to construct a naval station in our waters, that it will be to its great advantage and in the in« 
terest of economy to select the site and acquire the necessary lands at an early day. 

In view of the defencelessness of our waters and the advantages which we believe to belong to 
Puget Sound, we respectftilly ask that the Navy Department will cause the circumstances herein 
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r?^Q8ented to be examined by one or more naval officers, or by a board of Navy and Army officers, 
or In such other way as may be approved by the good judgment of the Department. 

WATSON C. SQUIRE, 

Governor. 
R. S. GREENE, 

Chief Justice, W. T. 
JOHN LEARY. 
• Mayor, Seattle. 

BAILEY GATZERT, 
President Chamber of Commerce, Seattle. 
The Hon. Secretary or the Navy, 

Washington, D. C. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to the following important report re- 
cently made by General Miles, lately commanding the Department of the Columbia, 
concerning the defenses of Puget Sound: 

Headquarters DRPARTBiRirT of the Colxtmbia, 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash.« July 7, 1885. 

Sir : I desire again to call attention to the importance of fortifications at the entrance of Puget 
Sound. 

In company with Colonel Mendell, Major Jones, and Captain Powell, of the Engineer Corps, I 
have recently visited the principal points that have heretofore been mentioned in several com- 
munications from these headoriarters, and am ftiUy impressed with the necessity of the Govern- 
ment taking such action as will secure proper defense to the great commercial interests of Puget 
Sound ; there are constantly increasing every year, and have now reached such magnitude as to 
become of national interest. 

Many reports have been forwarded and are now on file in the War Department, and particularly 
in the office of the Chief Engineer of the Army. 

Last year I detailed a board of experienced officers, consisting of Major Rodgers, Captain Taylor 
and Captain McMurray, to examine the subject, and their report was forwarded to division head- 
quarters. 

Mkny valuable points have been reserved ; but I regard the two main entrances to Puget Sound 
as of the first importance fos .present consideration, viz : Admiralty Inlet and Deception Pass. 
Suitable nound commanding the entrance to Deceution Pass has been reserved by the Govern- 
ment. That at Admiralty Head, Point Wilson, and Marrowstone Point has been reserved only in 
part, and a sufficient sum should be appropriated in addition to that required for defensive works 
to secure a i>ermanent title to the Government. 

One objection to any action being taken toward the defense of this inlet has been the distance 
between Point Wilson and Admiralty Head, about four miles ; but this, it is believed, can be greatly 
overcome by the use of modem appliances. 

I recommend that the attention of Congress be called to this subject in time for action during 
the coming session. 

The British Government is now expending a large amount of money in completing its navy yard 
and dry docks at Esquimau, near Victoria, British Columbia, and has kept during the past ten 
years from a single ship of war to a small fleet in these waters ; and I think it advisable that our 
Government should take an equal interest in the establishment of a naval station in this part of 
the United States. Several reservations have been made on the Straits of Fuca and Puget Sound 
for naval purposes. 

What point is best suited for all the requirements of the Navy could probably best be determined 
by a board composed of naval officers. 

Lake Washington, near Seattle, has many advantages for such a purpose, it being a lake of fresh 
water, and in close proximity to the deep water of tne Sound. 

I request this communication be referred to Colonel Mendell for remark, 
very respectMly, your obedient servant, 

NELSON A. MILES, 
Brigadier General Commanding. 

The Assistant Adjutant-General, Division or the Pacific. 
^ Presidio, San Francisco, Cal. 

UPIIXBD STAXKO COAfilX AND GJ^ODKXIC filVRVBV, 

This important branch of the General Government has had three parties operat- 
ing on the waters of Pueet Sound since the beginning of the fiscal year. During 
this time the hydrography of Hood's Canal has been completed, and that of Port 
Orchard will be finished this fall, thus completing the survey of the main waters 
of the Sound from Oljrmpia to Dungeness. 

Triangulation and topography have been commenced in Possession Sound and 
in Rosario Strait, and are being executed as rapidly as possible with the small 
amounts appropriated for this work. 

A complete and accurate map of these waters is much needed to meet the de- 
mands of a large and constantly growing commerce. 

It is desirable that a resurvey of the water front both at Seattle and Tacoma 
should be made, to embrace the extensive improvements which have been made at 
these points since the survey of them was completed. 

The approaches to the town of Laconner should be carefally surveyed, and the 
channel marked by beacons. 

The grain export from this town is placed at twelve thousand tons^ and the pro- 
duct must have transportation bjr watet from this point. 
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Thirty-two years have elapsed since the organization of Washington Territory. 
In its nature, and according to precedent, Territorial government is provisional and 
temporary. The self-government conferred by statehood is in accordance with the 
genius of American institutions. There is an- implied, if not an expressed, guar- 
anty to the settler that when the Territorial community shall have attained num- 
bers, strength and permanence, with a population assimilated to that of the States, 
he shall be clothed with all the powers of citizenship, which he relinc[uished when 
he left his early home in the East, and came, under conditions ofttimes of hard- 
ship, to help found and build up a new and loyal State in the West 

I beg leave to repeat from my last annual report: 

"Some of the reasons qualifying this Territory for early admission into the Union 
may be summed up as follows: 

"First The people are active, enterprising, and intensely loyal citizens, homo- 
geneous with the people of the Eastern and Middle States upon the same lines of 
latitude, who have built up the institutions of a substantial and enduring society^ 
and they unanimously desire admission. 

"Second. This is the only political division on the continuous seaboard of the 
United States which remains in a Territorial condition. 

" Its present and prospective maritime relations with the world entitle it to polit- 
ical importance ana consideration. 

"Third. This Territory is situated on the distant confines of a strong, active 
foreign power, whose interests also on the seaboard are great and growing in this 
part of the world. 

" Fourth. In wealth of natural resources Washington Territory is second to no 
region of the United States. In the accumulated wealth of its people it is making 
rapid strides; in population it is entitled to admission. 

" Fifth. Among the benefits which the Territory would realize from the act of 
admission are the following: 

The allotment of school lands. 

Settlement of riparian rights on Pu^et Sound and other deep sea waters. 
Encouragement to capital and immigration. 
Participation in valuable political privileges as citizens of a State, 
Control and management of municipal, county, and State affairs not now 
permitted by the organic act 

"It seems to me that every consideration for the interest of the whole country 
points to the propriety of early and decisive action by Congress favorable to the 
claims of the Territory.'* 

XHB CHIKKSB. 

By the Territorial census of 1885 there were 3276 Chinese residents in the Terri- 
tory. Many of them have heretofore been usefully employed as servants, and as 
laborers in the mines and on the railroads and public works. During the period 
of business depression a strong popular agitation has recently sprung up, in a few 
large places, having for its object the expulsion of the Chinese from our midst. 

The hostile feeling against Chinese has been greatly increased by reason of fail- 
ure on the part of the Government to adequately enforce the restriction act, large 
numbers of Chinese having stolen into the Territory from the neighboring province 
of British Columbia in violation of law. It is often difficult to identify them; and 
the customs force in this district is evidently too small to prevent the wholesale 
smuggling both of goods and Chinamen. 

The recent discharge of a large number of Chinese laborers heretofore employed 
in constructing the Canadian Pacific Railway increases the number of those who 
would evade the restriction act. 

The following passages are quoted from a letter addressed to me last year by 
Capt C. L. Hooper, of the United States Revenue Marine, who was lately on duty 
in this district: 

Ctomplaints are frequently made that the restriction act is not enforced by the customs officials, 
that Chinamen are crowding into the Terrltoi-y without hinderance. etc.. I ask your attention to 
some of the obstacles encountered by the revenue officer in this matter. 

First. There is nothing to deter the Chinaman from making the attempt. No penalty attaches 
to him. He even is not required to b^r his own expenses in returning to the port from whence he • 
came; consequently he keeps trying untir he succeeds. Some of them have been detected and 
sont'taaok so often tiiat their faces are quite familiar to the customs authorities. The facility with 
which white men escape the penalty for aiding the Chinese, encourages dozens of worthless char- 
acters to entrage in the business. If caught, uruess actually engaged in stepping from the boat to 
the shore,' whI(Sh occupies but a moment of time, they are acquitted. There are thousands of 
Chinamen just withQV.t the bt^rdep waiting fqr mj opportunity to get iiu Plenty of worthless char»- 
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acters are ready to assist them, and all passenger steamers ready to carry them provided it can 
be done without risk. The facilities offered for smuggling Chinamen as well as dutiable goods by 
way of the 8au Juan Archipelago are well Icnown. Ihese islands are inhabited by farmers and 
Bbeep-raisers ; and while a large majority are honest and indut^trious men, there is no lack of con- 
federates to assist the smuggler in concealment, until a favorable opportunity to complete his voy- 
age. Indeed, some of them openly declare themselves smugglers and defy the law. The proper 
entorcemeut of the Chinese restriction act would alone require more men than now constitute the 
entire force of the customs service in the district, yet witii all this additional duty and increasing 
commerce of the disti ict, the customs force, with possibly one or two additional men, remains the 
same as before the act went into effect. 

The fact is well established t bat Chinamen and quantities of opium are being brought into the 
Territory in violation of law, and that it will continue until there is a large increase in the cus- 
toms force in the district. 

I believe the above statements to be true now, as they were then; and the eva- 
sions of law have been still more aggravating. Hence, ^r Ihe purpose of promot- 
ing domestic tranquility^ I would strongly urge upon the Government the necessity 
of increasing its customs force in this locality. 

While a vast majority of the people of the Territory are disposed to enforce the 
existing laws, yet the fact cannot be disguised that m so doing the^ labor under 
serious embarrassments, owing to the aforesaid grievances. The feeling amon^ our 
laboring class is that they cannot stand an extended competition with Chinese 
cheap labor. Therefore I feel it to be my duty to respectfully recommend, through 
you, to Congress the necessity of protective legislatiotiy such as the revision of the 
restriction act, and even to suggest the advisability of revising or repeahng the 
Burlingame treaty itself. 

It gives me pleasure to express my obligation to Prof. George F. Whitworth and 
J. F. Jones, Esq., mining engineers; Major Jones, United States engineer; Hon. 
James G. Swan, of the United States Fish Commission, and all the other gentlemen 
who have so ably aided me by statistical and other data. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WATSON C. SQUIRE, 
Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, n Governor. 

Secretary of the Interior.. 
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PAVBIA. 

The following is a list of wild animals found in this Territory: 

CERVID-^. 

Blk (Cervus canadensis) ^ black-tailed deer {Cervus columbianus)^ mule deer 
{Cervus fnacrotis)^ hybrid deer {Cervus illeheus); this deer is a cross between Uie 
black-tailed deer and the mule deer; it has never been classed by naturalists; the 
scientific name is merely adopted from the Chinook; the meanins^ is highland or 
mountain deer. Caribou {Ragi/er caribou), mountain goat {ApoTcerus tnontanus). 

ITRSID^, FEI/ID-^ CANID^, ETC. 

Cinnamon bear (Ursus cinnafnouneus)^ brown bear; Alaskan bear. These bears 
seem to be of the same variety, a large, fierce, dapgerous, animal. In localities 
east of the Cascades the species are apparently the true cinnamon; west of the 
Cascades it appears to have all the characteristics of the brown or Alaskan bear. 
As it has never been classified by competent naturalists it is difficult to define it 
accurately. QrruXy heox {Ursus hombilis); black bear {Ursus americanus); rac- 
coon {Procvon hermandezii)\ cougar, {Felts concolor)\ wild cat {Lynx rufus)\ red 
wild cat {Lynx fasciatus)\ gray wolf {Canis occidentalis)\ black wolf {Canis nubi- 
lus)\ coyote or prairie wolf (Canis lantrans); prairie fox {Vulpers macroufus); 
gray fox (K virginianus)\ red fox {V. velox)\ fisher {Mustela pennantii)\ mink 
\Putorius visonY pine marten {Mustela americanaV beaver {Castor canadenis); 
otter {Lutra cal&omica); sesiOtXer {EnAydf a tnami); red squirrel {Sciurus doug- 
lasii); ermine {Mustela erminia); musk rat {Fiber zibethicus). 

SEAIyS AND THE SMAI«I«ER ANIMAI<S. 

Sea lion {Platyrhynchus leoninus)\ hair seal {Phoca barbatd)\ fur seal {Ardo- 
cephalus ursinus)\ wolverme {Gulo luscus); Western sliuiik {Mephitis occidentalis); 
striped skunk {mephitis bicolof); badger (Taxida americana); prairie dog {Cydo- 
tnus gumnisonti)\ porcupine {Ffaihizon epixanthus); vnaxmot {Arctomysmarmota)\ 
sewellal {Haplondon rufa)\ swamp hare {Lepus w€Lshingtonii)\ jack rabbit {Lepus 
callotis). ^ 

UST OF BIRDS FOUND IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY, NUMBERED AND NAMED AC- 
CORDING TO BUI*I*ETIN NO. 21, UNITED STATES NATION AI. MUSEUM. 

The following list of birds of Washington Territory is not presumed to be com- 
plete; but, such as it is, is based chiefly upon personal observation in the regions 
named, during^ a period of over fifteen years. Careful comparisons have also been 
made with existing published lists and information derived from other reliable, 
though unscientific, sources, great care having been used to exclude all else. The 
distnct covered by the list belong to three of the different zoo-geographical regions 
into which North America is divided, viz: The Pacific, which includes all that por- 
tion l3ring west of the Cascade range; the Central, all of that east of the same 
range; and the Boreal, which includes the upper portion of that range itself. 

'fte habitate of each species is indicated ov letters, viz: W, for Pacific; B, for 
Central; and M, for Boreal. The letter b, following, indicates that the species has 
been found breeding in that region. 
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Russet-backed thrush 

Dwarf thrush 

American robin 

Varied robin , 

Sage thrasher .- 

American water ouzel .' 

California bluebird 

Rocky Mountain bluebird 

Townsend's solitaire .....< 

Ruby-crowned kinglet 

Golden-crowned kinglet 

Western golden crowned kinglet.. 

Mountain chickadee 

Oregon chickadee 

Chestnut-backed chickadee 

Least tit 

L«ad-colored tit 

Slender-billed nuthatch 

Red-bellied nuthatch 

Pigmy nuthatch 

Browa creeper 

Rock wren : 

California Bewicks wren 

Western house wren 

Western winter wren 

Tule wren 

American titlark 

Lutescent warbler 

Summer warbler 

Audubon's warbler 

Black-throated gray warbler 

Townsend's warbler 

Hermit warbler 

Macgillivray's warbler 

Maryland yellow-throat 

Ix)ng-tailea chat 

Pileolated warbler 

Western warbling vireo 

Cassin's yireo 

Great northern shrike 

Whlte-rumped shrike 

Northern waxwing 

Cedar waxwing 

Cliff swallow 

Barn swallow 

White-bellied swallow 

Violet-green swallow 

Bank swallow 

Rough-winged swallow 

Western tanager 

Evening grosbeak , 

Pine grosbeak 

Califomian purple finch, 

Cassin's purple nnch 

House finch 

American crossbill 

Gray-crowned rosy finch 

Hopbum's rosy finch 

Common redpoll 

American goldfinch 

Green-backed goldfinch 

Fine goldfinch 

Snow bunting 

liapland longspur.. 

Baird's bunting 

Sandwich Sound sparrow 

Western savannah sparrow 

lltlark sparrow 

Western grass finch 

Western lark finch 

Gambel' s white-crowned spar 

row 

Golden-crowned sparrow 

Tree sparrow 

Chipping sparrow 

Brewer's sparrow 

Oregon snowbird 

Sagebrush sparrow 

Mountain song sparrow 

Rusty song sparrow 

Lincoln's finch 

Townsend's si>arrow 

Slate-colored sparrow 

Spurred towhee 

Oregon towhee 

Green-tailed towhee n 
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3ft7a 

360b 

361a 

366 

367 

369a 
369b 
371 

376 

87«b 

382 

387 

395 

396 

399 

401 

402 

405b 

405c 

406 

408 

409 

417a 

420 

425 

430 

431 

432 

433 

436b 

442 

447 

448 

449 

451 

454 

456 

460 

471 

471a 

471b 

472a 

473a 

473b 

476 

478a 

479a 

480 

481 

482 



Black-headed grosbeak 

Lazuli finch 

Yellow-headed black-bird 

Red and buff-shouldered blackbird 

Red and black-shouldered black- 
bird 

Western meadow lark 

Bullock's oriole /. 

Brewer's blackbird 

American raven 

Northwestern fishcrow 

Clark's crow 

Maximilian's nutcracker 

Black-billed magpie 

Steller's jay 

Blue-fronted jay 

California jay 

White-headed jay 

Oregon jay 

Shore lark 

Kingbird 

Western kingbird 

Ash-throated fiy-catcher 

Say's pewee 

Olive-sided fiy-catcher 

Western wood pewee 

Western yellow-bellied fly-catcher.. 

Little fiy-catcher 

Hammond's fiy-catcher 

Rufon'8 humming-bird 

Black swift 

Vaux's swift 

Nuthall's poor will 

Night-hawk 

Western night-hawk 

Harris's woodpecker 

Galrdner's woodpecker 

W hite-headed woodpecker 

Black-backed three-toed wood- 
pecker 

Red-naped woodpecker 

Red-breasted woodpecker 

Pileated woodpecker 

Lewis's woodpecker..... 

Red-shafted flicker 

Belted kingfisher ■, 

Yellow-billed cuckoo 

American long-eared owl 

Short-eared owl 

Great gray owl 

Saw whet owl : 

Little screech owl 

Arctic homed owl 

Dusky homed owl 

Snowy owl 

Burrowing owl 

California pigmy owl 

Black merlin. ..; 

Sparrow hawk 

American osprey 

Marsh hawk 

Cooper's hawk 

Sharp^hinned hawk 

American gos-hawk 

Western red-tailed hawk 

Swaiuson's hawk 

American rough-legged hawk 

Ferruginous rough-leg^red hawk 

Golden eagle 

Bald eagle 

Turkey buzzard 

Band-tailed pigeon 

Mourning dove 

Dusky grouse 

Sooty grouse 

Richardson's grouse 

Franklin's grouse 

Gray ruffed muse 

Oregon ruffed grouse 

White-tailed ptarmigan 

Sharp-tailed grouse 

Sage cock 

American quail (introduced) 

Mountain quail 

California quail (introduced) 

Mongolian' pheasant (introduced)... 



Eb, w 
Eb, wb 
Eb 
Eb. wb 

Eb, wb 
Eb, wb 
Ed, wb 
Eb, wb 
Eb, w 
Eb, wb 
Eb, M 
E 

Eb, w 
Eb. w . 
wb 
wb 

Eb, M 
wb 
E, wb 
Eb 

Eb, wb 
Eb 
Eb 

Eb. wb 
Eb, wb 
wb 

Ik''' 

Eb 

E. wb 

wb 

wb 

Eb 

wb 

Eb 

Eb, wb 

Eb, wb 

EbwbM 

E 
Eb 
wb 

Eb, wb 
Eb, wb 
Eb, wb 
Eb, wb 
Eb, w 
Eb, w 
Eb.wb 
w,M 
E, w 
wb 
E 

wb, M 
E. w.M 
Eb 

Eb, wb 
w 

Eb, wb 
Eb, wb 
Eb, wb 
Eb, wb 
£, wb 
Eb 

Eb, wb 
Eb 
£ 
Eb 
Eb 

Eb, wb 
Eb, Wb 
Eb, wb 
Eb, wb 
wb 
Eb, w 
Eb 
Eb 

Eb, M 
Eb.wb 
M 
Eb 
Eb 
wb 
wb 
wb 
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Names. 



Habitat 



No. 



Names. 



Habitat 



487 

489 

490 

495 

497 

498 

608 

510 

511 

518 

516 

5'26a 

527 

5:;4 

538 

539a 

541 

642 

543 

648 

549 

650 

552 

553 

556 

5.^7 

558 

659 

564 

565 

566 

567 

572 

674 

576 

580 

583 

588 

589 

591 

592 

593a 

591 

594c 

596 

601 

604 

60.1 

607 

608 

609 

610 



Great blue heron 

American egret 

Snowy heron 

Black -crowned night heron..... 

American bittern 

Least bittern 

Black oyster-catcher 

Black turnstoue 

Surf bird 

Black-bellied plover 

Kildee plover 

Wilson's snipe 

Gray snipe 

Pecioral sandpiper 

Least sandpiper 

Red-backed sandpiper 

Semipal mated sandpiper 

Sauderling 

Marbled godwit 

Greater yellowlegs 

Yellowlegs 

Solitary sandpiper 

willet 

Wandering tattler 

Buff- breasted sandpiper 

Spotted sandpioer 

Long-billed curlew , 

Hudsonian curlew 

Northern phalarpe 

Wilson's phalarpe 

American avocet 

Black-necked stilt 

Virginian rail 

Carolinian rail 

Little black rail 

American coot 

•sandhill crane 

Whistling swan 

Trumpeter swan 

Snow goose 

Ru8s's snow goose 

American white-fronted goose. 

Canada goose 

Larger white-cheeked goose 

Black brant 

Mallard duck 

Gadwall duck 

Pintail duck 

American widgeon 

Shoveler duck 

Blue-w,inged teal 

Cinnamon teal 



Eb, wb 

Eb 

Eb 

Eb,w 

feb, wb 

E 

w 

w 

w 

w 

Eb,wb 

Eb. wb 

Eb{?),w 

w 

w 

w 

E, w 

w 

w 

E, w 

E, w 

w 

Eb 

w 

w 

Eb, wb 

Eb 

w 

Eb, w 
Eb.w(?) 
Eb 
wb 
Eb, w 
Eb 

Eb, wb 
Eb. w 
E, w 
E. w 
E, w 
K 
E,w 

w 

E, w 
Eb, wb 
Eb, w 
E, w 
Eb, w 
E, w 
E. w 
Eb,w 



61J 

613 

614 

615 

616 

617a 

618 

620 

621 

622 

623 

630 

632 

G'»3 

636 

637 

638 

640 

641 

643 

645 

646 

>58a 

869 

662 

664 

i68 

669 

6 

675 

rtt5 

693 

701 

703 

704 

705a 

706 

726 

729 

729 

732 

733a 

735 

736 

789 

740 

745 

746 

751 

754 

755 

7C1 



Green-winged teal 

Wood duck 

Scamp duck 

Little blackhead ., 

Ring-billed blackhead 

Canvas-back 

Red-head duck 

American golden-eye 

Buiterbdll duck 

Harlequin duck.... 

Long-tailed duck 

American scotter 

American velvet scotter 

Surf duck 

American sheldrake 

Red-breasted sheldrake 

Hooded sheldrake 

American white pelican .' 

Brown pelican 

Double-breasted cormorant 

Brandt's cormorant 

Violet-green cormorant 

Pacific kittiwake 

Red-legged kittiwake 

Glaucus-wmged gull 

v^ esteru gull. 

California gull 

Ring-billed gull 

Short-billed gull 

Bonaparte's gull 

Foster's tern 

Black tern 

Short-tailed albatross 

Sooty albatross 

Giant fulmar 

Pacific fulmar 

Slender-billed fulmar 

Fork-tailed petrel 

Western grebe 

Clark's grebe 

Horned grebe 

American eared grebe 

Thick-billed grebe 

Loon 

Pacific diver 

Red-throated diver 

Tufted ruffin 

Horn-billed ruflin 

Cassin'sauk , 

Temmenck's guillemot 

Marbled guillemot 

Pigeon guillemot 



Eb, wb 

E, wb 

E, w 

E. w 

E, w 

Eb. w 

K,w 

E, w 

E, w 

w 

w 

E, w 

w 

w 

E, w 

Eb, w 

E. w 

Eb,w 

w 

Eb, w 

w 

w 

wb 

w 

w 

E. wb 

Eb, wb 

Eb, w 

w 

wb 

Eb. w 

Eb 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

E, w 

w 

w 

w 

Eb,w 

Eb, wb 

w 

w 

wb 

w 

w 

w 

w 

wb 



SAI^VBRIXir OP CI^IMAXK. 

In response to inquiries addressed to Dr. E. L. Smith, of Seattle, for several years 
health officer of that city, concerning the salubrity of the climate of Western 
Washington, Dr. Smith says, in substance: 

"The climate of the whole Sound country (Western Washington), is very much 
alike, consequently its salubrity, so far as diseases of climatic origin are concerned, 
does not vary greatly. The healthfulness of a city depends entirely upon the amount 
of sickness due to climatic and zymotic causes, and not at all upon local, constitu- 
tional, dietetic, or diathetic diseases, or upon accidental causes. The death rate of 
this city (Seattle) during the last four years has been conspicuously low campared 
with that of other cities of the Union; the highest in either of the years mentioned 
being in 1882 but a trifle over fourteen per thousand; the lowest but thirteen per 
thousand; which occurred in 1883. This was based upon a population of 8500, a 
very low estimate. Deaths of non-residents in the hospital here are included in 
the above estimate; consequently it would be too high for the whole country. Of 
all the zymotic diseases, typhoid fever is the most common. It prevailed exten- 
sively in the autumns of 1880, 1881 and 1882. In 1883 we had much less of it, and 
during the present year cases have been extremely rare. While in the Eastern 
States typhoid fever has been attended with a mortality of from 20 to 25 per cent, 
in this city the mortality is not over 5 or 6 per cent. According to statistics, con- 
sumption is rare in this climate. In fourteen of the larger towns of California, in 
1883, nearly 20 per cent, of the deaths from all causes were from consumption. In 
this, city during the last four years but 6 per cent, of the deaths occurring were 
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from consumption. Acute rheumatism is rdre; bronchitis not common; pneu- 
monia has never prevailed extensively. In fact this climate is a healthy one. I 
have been in monthly receipt of health reports from all portions of the Union and 
have very rarely seen so low a death rate as our own." 

OBOI^OGIC PORMAXIOK. 

I have received from Prof. Thomas Condon, of Oregon State University, the fol- 
lovnng interesting sketch of the geological formation of the Territory: 

The oldest geological portion of Washington Territory lies along its eastern bor- 
der. Here the outlying foot-hills of the Blue Mountains, the Bitter Root and the 
Coeur d'Alene Mountains form an irregular belt of rocks ranging in age from the 
Carboniferous to the Cretaceaus. 

During the long time of the deposition of these older rocks of the interior the 
Pacific Ocean flowed unhindered over what is now Eastern Washington. The Cas- 
cade Range was not yet elevated above the ocean. This period was that in which 
the first chapter of the geological record of Washington Territory was outlined on 
its rocks. It was at its close that the ocean deposited a cretaceous fossil sea-beach 
along the foot-hills and outlying spurs of these older lands of the interior. 

During this older geological period there had been progressing an agency of 
change along the present Hue of the Cascade Mountains, then 150 miles out to sea. 
The mture Cascade range was steadily ^risin^ from the ocean bed. Its progress had 
been first a shoaling of the sea-bed, then a line of islands, now an elevated belt of 
land high enough to effectually shut out the Pacific Ocean from the interior. 

As before intimated, the last visit of the ocean to the Blue Mountains left its trace 
in a fine fossil sea-beach that to-day marks the farewell work of the ocean there. 

The elevation of this new land changed the sea shore to the western declivitjr of 
the Cascades, and it was here along the slopes of these mountains that conditions 
for coal deposits were renewed. The climate was moist and every way favorable for 
the work, and a grand coal field, extending from what is now the line of the Upper 
Cowlitz to Bellingham Bay was the result. 

Later these coal-beds were sunk in level and covered by other sediments, which 
secured their preservation as permanent coal. 

While this coal field was thus storing away its acres of fossil wealth, other changes 
were progressing out to sea again. As before, first a shoaling of the ocean bed be- 
gan to extend; then later a belt of islands, and lastly the whole became elevated 
into what is now known in Oregon as the Coast Range, extending into Washington 
in broken links, one of which is the Olympic Range, and continuing northward 
through the highlands of Vancouver Island and Queen Charlotte's Islands. 

There resulted from this second upfolding of sea-bed into mountain mass a geo- 
logical depression or trough between these ranges; this in Oregon became what we 
now call the Willamette Valley, and in its northern extension the Cowlitz Valley, 
and finds its extension into Washington Territory in the depression we call the 
"Sound country," with continuance still farther northward. After the close of the 
Cretaceous period, as already stated, the ocean was excluded from Eastern Wash- 
ington, but had stil^l full access to the Sound region. 

It followed that rock-making sediments in the interior, later than Cretaceous, 
would be fresh water; while rock-making sediments west of the Cascades would 
continue to be marine. 

Such are the marine sediments of the valley of the Cowlitz, those of the Chehjdis 
Valley, the older rocks of the sheltered places along the coast not covered up by 
eruptive rocks, and lastly those places around the Sound that were covered by these 
Tertiary waters. 

In a few localities, as along the Lower Cowlitz and Columbia, there were coal de- 
posits during these Tertiary times, but these are lignites, inferior in worth and 
extent. 

At the close of this Tertiary period yet another agency of change was introduced 
in Washington Territory, as elsewhere in the glacial ice. In its direction and in 
its force it was modified in Washington and Oregon by the mountain ranges. The 
ice sheets of which it was composed plowed and planed gorges in the mountains, 
transporting the chips of its workshops out over the space now occupied by the 
waters of the Sound, thus strewing fragments of granite and slate over the sur- 
rounding region. The fine masses of granite found now in the streets of Tacoma 
and Seattle are all from the&e sources. 

During the period following these glacial times the land along our northern 
coast sank to a lower level; in other wordsi, the waters stood relatively higher, and 
these waters distributed the mud and gravel of the glacial over the spaces thus 
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flooded, forming many of the light-colored blufis of the Sound, those of like posi- 
tion around Shoalwater Bay and Gray's Harbor. These waters of the Champlain 
period did more. They back up the waters of the Columbia River over Yakima 
Valley and the valley of Walla Walla, covering in their sediments the fossil remains 
of the ox, the horse, and the elephant. 

After this Champlain period the surface slowly changed into the forms and con- 
ditions in which we now find them. 

The gold-bearing slates, the limestones and marbles of Eastern Washington be- 
long, then, to the older periods before the Cretaceous. 

The coal-bearing belt; of the western slope of the Cascades, from Tenino to Bel- 
lingham Bay, belongs to the early Cretaceous. 

The sand-stones, so full of marine shells of later type, so abundant in the foot- 
hills that border the Sound, the Cowlitz and the Chehalis, as also the lignite coals 
of the Lower Cowlitz and the Columbia, belong to the Tertiary. 

The drab-colored blufls that border the Sound containing bones of the elephant, 
the like deposits that border Shoalwater Bay and Gray's Harbor, containing recent 
marine shells, and also like sediments in the Yakima and Walla Walla valleys, all 
these are Quartemary. 

A FEW SURFACE FACTS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 

The Tenino Mounds. — A good deal has been written on these mounds. Many 
believe them to be artificial. That they are matural may be demonstrated bv care- 
ful examination on the spot. If the distribution of the materials of which they 
are composed be examined, these facts will be found: First, that in all those mounds 
near Tenino three kinds of material enter into their composition. The upper por- 
tion of every one of these contained a large share of vegetable mold, rich and dark 
of color; the middle portion a sandy loam, ^e base clay and gravel, or clay and 
boulders. 

These three are so graduated into each other as to make it impossible to believe 
they were ever heaped or sifted into their present relations to each other, but easy 
and natural to believe that the succession m which they stood was due to the same 
causes that made a like distribution in the fields around them. No artificial heap- 
ing could imitate this. But again, the whole cloth out of which these mounds 
were carved is yet to be seen in their Neighborhood. 

And aeain, the thickness of these uncarved portions varies in diiferent places, 
and the height of the mounds of the place always corresponds with the thickness 
of this uncarved portion of the strata; higher mounds from thicker strata, smaller 
mounds from thinner strata. They are, therefore, not artificial. But may they 
not be due to eddies in currents of water? No; there is no touch of stratification 
such as water leaves. If any one will compare those of Tenino with those of 
Wasco County, in Oregon, on the north slopes of the hills, six or eight miles from ■« 
The Dalles and plainly due to atmospheric agencies, the Tenino ones will seem ex- | 
plained. i 

WATSON G. SQUIRE, 

Governor. 
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